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and acute human need, it has been urged that 
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programs in favor of relief. In his address be- 
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R. G. Tugwell, Under Secretary of Agri- 
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need demands more, not less, study of the 
causes of social disorder and plans for their 
solution. 
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over thirty. 
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Relief and Reconstruction 


By R. G. TUGWELL 


N THE course of the last century a Rus- 
I sian priest invented a variant of the 
Christian religion which spread like wild 
fire until the police suppressed it; but its 
baleful influence hung over the Tsarist 
court right up to the end of the Russian 
monarchy. This novel creed asserted that 
since repentance is one of the great Chris- 
tian virtues, the most practical way of 
indulging that virtue was to sin in order 
that you might repent. 

I am sometimes of the opinion that 
much of what is regarded as social service 
work in the United States labors under a 
remotely similar influence; that it is pred- 
icated upon charity and that, inasmuch 
as charity is admittedly one of the chief 
great human virtues, there has been too 
little inclination on the part of social 
workers to eliminate the need for charity 
rather than minister to it. Certainly, so 
far as concerns the general community 
which supplies the funds administered by 
social service work, this has frequently 


An address (here considerably abridged) deliv- 
ered berore tne National Conterence ot Social Work 
at Kansas City, Missouri, May 21, 1934. Published 
in full in the Proceedings ot the Conterence. 


been true, and there are great sections of 
unconscious but extremely potent public 
opinion which would be unwilling to see 
the things done which would be neces- 
sary for the institution of a social system 
in which the need for private and public 
charity were eliminated. The impulse 
which has, year after year and generation 
after generation, persuaded the people of 
this country to contribute millions of 
dollars for the support of charitable enter- 
prises is one of the most generous of 
which our natures are capable. But the 
existence of kindness in the world in no 
way absolves you from your deeper re- 
sponsibilities. You must in some measure 
devote yourselves to constructive thought 
as to how we can best prevent the Amert- 
can people from needing such services, 
except in rare and accidental cases. 

I say this with the full consciousness 
that many of the relief measures of the 
present Administration have been directed 
to precisely the sort of thing which a 
stable society would avoid. That is to say, 
except in so far as they have kept people 
alive who would otherwise be dead, have 
held together families which would 
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otherwise have been broken up, and have 
maintained order and hope instead of 
chaos and despair — except in so far as 
our relief measures have accomplished 
these emergency purposes, they have 
hardly touched the real problem at all. 
This is not the fault of your devoted corps 
of workers, nor the fault of any of the 
rest of us. We have had, all of us, to ac- 
cept conditions as they were and to do 
first things first. Relief needs are always 
pressing after a disaster; and reconstruc- 
tion has to come later. But as time passes 
reconstruction has to be thought of; and 
no one is so well qualified to think of it as 
those who have seen the disaster at first 
hand. What I would plead with you todo, 
therefore, as you go about your daily 
business of succoring the needy, is to 
devote your thoughts, at least, to the 
larger problems of rehabilitation. 


Waar we have been able to do so far 


in the way of substituting rehabilitation 


for charity, has not been much. I know, 
from many conversations with you 
workers, how you have reacted against so 
limited a program. It is as though you 
found a starving man in ragged clothes on 
a park bench, took him to a restaurant 
and gave him a two-dollar dinner, then 
outfitted him from top to toe in new 
clothes, including a cane and a high silk 
hat, and said, ‘There! because this man is 
now dressed as he would dress if he were 
well off, therefore he is well off.’’ Public 
opinion, up to now, has prevented social 
workers from going much beyond this 
state in dealing with the fundamental 
economic and sociological problems set 
us by the breakdown of the Old Order. 
On the whole, our social service work is 
still a handout on the giving end and an 
insufficient dole on the receiving end. 
This was inevitable in a society which 
conducted its affairs on a laissez faire 
basis. We allowed ourselves to be pro- 
jected into an era of mass-production and 
large-scale management without giving 
serious thought to the changed relation- 


ship of the individual to the system. It 
was assumed that it was the business of 
each of us to provide for his future and 
that of those for whom we had a respon- 
sibility. No consideration was given to 
the new conditions being set for living 
which made this an impossible task for 
millions of workers. New machines and 
processes were introduced to take the 
place of workers, and a policy was 
adopted in industry of managing prices 
by varying the rates of production of 
goods. These two, between them, left 
workers periodically helpless to carry out 
their old responsibilities. 


o™= time, on a visit to a certain island 
in the West Indies, I was told of a curious 
belief that the voodoo doctors knew of 
certain drugs so powerful and so unique 
that they gave the appearance of death. 
The victim, properly dosed, was then 
buried by the sorrowing family, after 
which the witch-doctors came at night, 
opened the grave and restored the sup- 
posed dead man to animation. These liv- 
ing dead men were called ‘‘zombies,’’ and 
they lived lives of complete apathy and 
complete docility. The higher brain cells 
no longer functioned, and they were to all 
intents automatons, who did as they were 
told, asked no questions and were told no 
lies. In that way, the voodoo men got a 
supply of cheap and docile zombie slaves. 

Whatever the truth of this traveler's 
tale, there is a lesson for us in it. Use your 
imaginations for a moment and see 
whether American workmen under the 
Old Order were not expected really to be- 
have like zombies. When new machines 
forced them out of jobs, they were ex- 
pected to applaud the spirit of progress, 
and find other jobs — if they could. When 
the selfishness and short-sightedness of 
the Old Order led our industrial machine 
into periodic depression — into those 
surprisingly regular outbreaks of ‘‘bad 
luck’* — the millions out of work were 
expected to resign themselves to indus- 
trial ‘‘bad luck,’’ to hope meekly for the 
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best — and to live on whatever charity 
was offered them. And if by the millions 
they huddled through the winter nights 
in flop houses, on park benches, in pitiful 
shacks pieced together from discarded tin 
cans; if whole families crowded together 
in one room in poorly ventilated, un- 
lighted, unheated, and unsanitary tene- 
ments; if farm families — a million and a 
half of them between 1921 and 1933 — 
were forced off their land to whatever 
haven they could stumble into — if all 
this has taken place in America, as all of 
us know it has, what is it but economic 
regimentation of the most tragic sort? 
These millions have been expected to live 
like Haitian zombies — to ask no ques- 
tions, to take what is given them, and to 
be thankful. It is desirable, therefore, to 
examine carefully the false beliefs which 
stand between us and effective social 
action. 


Ones of these beliefs is that if we take 


care of the immediate emergency the fu- 
ture will take care of itself. Feed the hun- 
gry and succor the distressed, it is said, 
but by no means commit the un-American 
crime of facing the causes of our distress. 
Don't admit that, so far as can be seen, 
we shall have an acute relief problem for 
years to come. Just pretend that it will all 
be over in six months or at the most a 
year, and devote all available time and 
energy to the ‘‘here’’ and the ‘‘now’’ and 
trust that something will turn up—a 
war, a boom, a new invention, or some- 
thing — to prevent us from the necessity 
of taking thought for the morrow. 

This is the first fallacy and it suggests 
the second: the assumption that if the 
wheels of commerce and industry, as now 
organized, can be set going full tilt, all 
our worries will be over. Without ques- 
tioning the obvious necessity of restoring 
the going processes of industry to supply 
man’s material needs and to employ hu- 
man productive energy, it is possible to 
question whether that is not merely one 
of the important objectives for which we 


must work. We now know that there are 
millions of workers, formerly employed 
by industry, who cannot be reabsorbed by 
our present industrial system, assuming it 
to remain unchanged, even if the volume 
of physical production is brought back to 
the levels of the turbulent twenties. In 
1932, I am told, industry could produce as 
much as in 1923 with one-third less labor. 
And this development has by no means 
stopped. We know also that the same 
situation faces many farmers on lands 
which are inefficient. The formula for 
fundamental social service is somewhat 
more complex than is suggested by the 
shibboleths which still dominate the so- 
cial thinking of too many of us. 


W: SHALL have to be pioneers if we are 
to rise above this vicious circle. Courage 
and fortitude, as well as intelligence and 
experience, are essential to the new civil- 
ization which may be ahead of us, if we 
have the perseverance and the wit to con- 
quer the ideas which now thwart us. 
These moral qualities prevailed when our 
wilderness was conquered, but then al- 
ways there was great hope. ‘‘Oh, Susan- 
nah, don’t you cry for me!’’ was the 
marching song of a generation of Ameri- 
cans who set out to conquer the West. 
Americans want no pity, no one crying 
for them. They want opportunity to use 
their energies and their talents. There has 
been recently a great recovery in national 
morale, thanks to the leader who has 
never lost his courage and faith, and who 
has always seen our problems in true 
perspective, even when others gave them- 
selves to blind fatalism or panicky confu- 
sion. The new hope which has found its 
way into the hearts of our citizens must 
find its substantiation in a real program of 
reconstruction. 

This administration is struggling to re- 
turn to a lost Democracy; it is trying to do 
it through a discipline of groups which 
oppress the individual. We stand face to 
face, today, with a clear choice and all of 
us have to take sides. Either we are to 
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have a closed system or an open one. 
Either we are to give people access to in- 
come which they have earned as a right; 
or we are to give them pittances as char- 
ity. Either we are to permit industry to 
manage its affairs so that workers and 
farmers suffer continual small disadvan- 
tages and periodic great ones; or we are 
going to see to it that industry is so man- 
aged as to provide continuous employ- 
ment for all and to distribute purchasing 
power which will enable the public to 
buy its goods. 


Orr problem is a tremendous one, and I 
do not think that it is even acknowledged 
to exist at all in many responsible circles 
of our economic life. I shall put it to you 
in one of its worst aspects as bluntly as I 
know how. What I refer to is the prob- 
lem of those who have come of age 
economically since the sins of their 
fathers were visited upon them in the 
form of the present depression. 

Every year about 2,400,000 Americans 
reach the age of eighteen and thereby be- 
come available for the purposes of our 
economic system, whatever these pur- 
poses may be and whatever form that 
economic system may take. To make 
room for these nearly two and a half mil- 
lion young able-bodied Americans, one 
and a half million people in this country 
reach the age of forty-five, the age at 
which our economic system begins to 
tighten its qualifications for workers. 

As to the fate of the men and women 
over forty-five, you have one problem of 
relief — the care of old age, and this is 
serious enough. But what about the extra 
900,000 youngsters for whom no places 
have been provided by the resignation or 
obsolescence of their elders? 

Since 1928, nearly five million more 
Americans have come of working age 
than have passed out of industry from age 
or disability. | am informed that the dis- 
tinct tendency has been to reemploy those 
who were employed in 1929 and who lost 
their jobs during the depression. This is 


fortunate for these men, but it has con- 
centrated unemployment among those 
who are over eighteen and under thirty. 
That this is true is suggested by the 
figures of the Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration, which is now caring for 
over three and a half million persons be- 
tween the ages of sixteen and thirty-four. 
There are, it is true, some 300,000 in the 
C.C.C. camps who are satisfactorily situ- 
ated. But in spite of this the conditionis 
still serious, since this cares for only a 
small percentage. Evidently we are faced 
with the alternatives of making rapid 
readjustments in our social and economic 
system which will enlarge its capacity to 
absorb the young or of risking the conse- 
quences of idleness among millions of 
them. We have no problem more serious 
than this, and the social service workers 
of America must help us solve it, without 
political violence, social demoralization, 
or economic chaos. This is not an issue 
which can be deferred until some theorist 
can work out a neat solution. It is terribly 
urgent. Men live by more than bread 
alone. They demand jobs: that is to say, 
not only reasonable security in receiving 
their bread, but the sense of being useful 
to and of being used by society. We can- 
not indefinitely stave off this demand for 
food and work. But we have done too 
little to prepare the public mind for the 
necessity of meeting this demand. 


Ix THIs you have the greatest opportu- 
nity which has ever faced a single profes- 
sional group of Americans. As social 
workers, whose job it is to make people's 
lives easier, you must help the community 
move forward into new social concep- 
tions. The old era of passing around the 
hat and waiting for the upturn is as dead 
as the one-horse plow and the hansom 
cab. You are now working within a new 
framework. The method to be used is one 
of overhead planning with the initiative 
and the force coming to the centers of 
coordination from all over the country. 
You are right on the firing line and little 
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can be done in Washington unless a great 
deal of the initiative and all of the action 
comes from you. You have been given am- 
ple opportunity, especially through the 
decentralization of the relief organiza- 
tion. Over against this everyone is aware 
that you are under the strain of attempt- 
ing to do in a hurry what should have 
been done forty years ago: to establish 
security against the various risks of so- 
ciety, especially illness, old age and un- 
employment. You have had to improvise 
institutions which have been maturing in 
other countries for the last two genera- 
tions. It will be necessary to reinforce 
some of your efforts with legislation and 
to obviate many of your problems by ap- 
propriate industrial and agricultural con- 
trols, and to transform your volunteer 
army into a corps of seasoned fighters 
against misery, with ample supplies and 
strong reinforcements. I think you can 
count on help in these ways. 


Tus transformation will mean that some 
of the romance of social service will be 
lost along with some of the inefficiency 
which is associated with improvisation. 
We must get rid of the over-simplified no- 
tion that face-to-face relationships with 
those who are insultingly described as 
‘the deserving poor”’ are sufficient with- 
out any sense of the general situation 
which produces poverty, whether de- 
served or undeserved. We must modify 
the old idea of a personal salvation in case 
work, in which it is said to be sufficient to 
adjust the individual to a society which 
itself needs to be changed and is changing. 
Your task is not only to help the individ- 
ual but also to assist in attacking the 
causes of his distress. 

In fact, it has always seemed to me ar- 
rogant to assume that we have any right 
or power to change people at all. People 
are pretty much the same, with respect to 
their basic wants, urges and passions, as 
they were five thousand years ago. What 
changes is our institutions. Men establish 
Ways and means by which they satisfy 


these wants, these needs, urges, and pas- 
sions. These institutions take many 
shapes and forms and constitute the or- 
ganized milieu of society. When we talk 
of social change, we talk of changing 
these institutions, not the men who use 
them. When we speak of the need for so- 
cial change, we mean that these institu- 
tions are failing, that they do not provide 
effective instrumentalities by which the 
urges, wants, and desires of people are 
satisfied. 


Te essence of the New Deal is that it 
recognizes and gives expression to the 
people whose wants are going unsatis- 
fied, because of the failure of the indus- 
trial and political institutions which 
they have established in the hope of 
satisfying those wants. In other words, 
the New Deal is attempting to do nothing 
to people, and does not seek at all to alter 
their way of life, their wants and desires. 
It finds them hungry, in need of clothing, 
shelter, being denied the good things 
everywhere existing around them in 
abundance. The obvious situation is that 
these people call for a redirecting of the 
management of the institutions and or- 
ganizations through which they feel they 
should be able to obtain a portion of these 
good things that they see lying around 
everywhere. Therefore, what is demanded 
of us in America today is the making over 
of the institutions controlled by and oper- 
ated for the benefit of the few, so that 
regardless of their control they shall be 
operated for the benefit of the many. In 
all this there is no thought or need to 
change the individual so that he may con- 
form to some pattern or be fitted to some 
industrial scheme about to be created. 
The reverse is true: that the industrial 
scheme shall be made over to fit the in- 
dividual and supply his wants. 

There, it seems to me, is the angle of at- 
tack for the social service workers of this 
country, to sublimate the moral force of 
personal charity into a sense of social 
responsibility, and to abandon thought of 
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any exclusive personal mission to be or to 
do good. 

The chief aim of social work under the 
great governmental program now under 
way ought always to be concentrated on 
helping people to help themselves — to 
take advantage, for the reconstruction of 
American life, of those springs of individ- 
ual initiative which are so native to the 
American culture. Citizens must be made 
to feel themselves a part of a great civil 
movement which has as its object the 
creation of a better America for them- 
selves and for their successors. 

You may say that as social workers 
this is not your task, that you are merely 
parts of a machine for the rescue of the 
civilian wounded. This is too narrow a 
conception of your task and your duty. 
You will never be through with it if this 
is your only effort. You must understand 
what is afoot of a reconstructive sort, and 
you must bring your patients out of your 
care into the free world again. This is 
their nation and it will be the kind of na- 


tion they make it. It is your duty to make 
them understand it. You can do no more 
for them than give them the health and 
courage to take their part. You cannot do 
their job for them, but you can make 
them understand that they have a job. 

A free man on his feet, presented with 
opportunity to work for himself and 
those for whom he is responsible, will 
rise to the occasion well enough. If men 
had not always done that we should not 
be here today. The industrial system has 
been turned into an autocracy which was 
well on the way to killing this impulse in 
men. It must be shown that this cannot be 
tolerated. This is where our duty lies: the 
rescue of men from oppression. If we can 
do this our present rescue work will be- 
come unnecessary. As social workers this 
is where your ambitions should lie no 
matter how seriously you take your im- 
mediate work of binding up wounds. 

The challenge is an open one to our 
society. The opportunity is great. The 
time is now. 





The New Deal 
and the Family 


A I see it, the program of President 
Roosevelt is to protect and give new 
usefulness to all the truly helpful institu- 
tions in American life. One of the fore- 
most of these is the home and the family. 
The very foundations of the home and the 
family were being shaken by the great 
depression which began in 1929, and one 
of the aims of the New Deal is to make 
these foundations more secure. 

In the first place, the depression was 
creating an enormous number of homeless 
and wandering boys and girls, whose 
numbers probably ran into well over a 
hundred thousand. These boys and girls 
had either been pushed out of their homes 
by parents who were out of work and 
who did not have enough income to sup- 
port the remaining children, or they had 
left voluntarily, out of a sense of chivalry 
in order not to take food from the mouths 
of their younger brothers and sisters. 
These youngsters took to the highways 
and the railways, seeking work else- 
where. They moved to the Pacific coast 
and to Florida. They were hurried on 
frum town to town and set upon by police 
and guards. They were ill fed and fre- 
quently starved; they were badly clothed, 
and in the winter half frozen, often beaten 
up or injured in their brawls, and learning 
perversions and the tricks of crime. 

The wandering nature of their life bred 
irresponsibility, restlessness and an un- 
willingness to work, which are always 

An address (here considerably abridged) deliv- 


ered at the lowa Conference on Child Development 
and Parent Education, lowa City, June 19, 1934. 


The Administration Moves to 
Protect the American Home 


By PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


dangers for young people, but which are 
ordinarily avoided by the discipline of 
steady work and family life. We had, in 
short, a far more disgraceful condition 
than that presented some years ago by the 
so-called ‘‘wild children’’ of Russia, 
about whom so many tears were wept and 
so many speeches made. For our wild chil- 
dren developed in the richest country in 
the world; while those of Russia de- 
veloped in perhaps the poorest of the 
western nations. The Russian children 
were, moreover, almost invariably or- 
phans, who had lost their parents in the 
Great War, the civil wars which ensued, 
or the terrific famines which followed 
both. Our wild children, on the other 
hand, had parents and homes, but these 
parents and homes were not able to sup- 
port them. And yet, grave as the need 
was, our shibboleths of *‘rugged individ- 
ualism’’ and of local responsibility pre- 
vented effective action from being taken. 
For we mistakenly thought that these 
children and their parents could look out 
for themselves. The insistence, moreover, 
that only localities should give relief and 
that the federal government must at all 
costs keep its hands off, meant that the 
localities, anxious to avoid the expense of 
having these wandering hordes descend 
upon them, would hurry them on to the 
next town in what was often a brutal 
manner, and the next locality would re- 
peat the process. Our wild children were, 
therefore, not only suffering economi- 
cally, but they were being kicked about 
from pillar to post and were rapidly learn- 
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ing to hate society as something which 
was unfriendly and hostile. Had we tried, 
it would not have been possible for us to 
have discovered a more effective way of 
making criminals and hoboes of our boys 
and girls from the poor families. We 
sinned, to be sure, in ignorance, but the 
results of our stupidity were no less in- 
jurious than if we had been cunningly 
malevotent. 


Tae Roosevelt administration has di- 
rectly accepted the responsibility of re- 
claiming this lost generation and of 
restoring its self-respect. One of the first 
acts of the President was to set up the 
Civilian Conservation Camps, which 
now enroll 300,000 young men who either 
previously had been wanderers, or who 
came from such needy families that they 
might shortly have been forced on the 
road. These boys are put in camps, are 
well fed, and have useful work with train- 
ing and recreation, which pays them $30 
a month in wages, or approximately the 
same pay as an enlisted man in the army. 
Even if the work they do were not of the 
greatest social value — and their work is 
in itself highly useful — the investment 
the government is making would be one 
of the most valuable any public or private 
body has ever carried through. For it is an 
investment of the highest importance in 
the manhood of our youth, and it is 
transforming tens of thousands of boys 
who would otherwise have been wastrels 
and enemies of society into sturdy, effi- 
cient, and self-respecting men. 

A second step in the conservation of 
the home and the family has been the 
abolition of child labor. The long hours 
worked by tens of thousands of children 
under fourteen in our mills and on our 
streets has for many years been a disgrace. 
Children from fourteen to sixteen have 
also been overworked. While the moral 
consciousness of the nation disapproved 
of this practice, it seemed impossible to 
prevent it. The vast majority of employ- 
ers were ashamed of it, and wanted to 
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stop it. But so long as some unscrupulous 
employers hired children at low wages, it 
was hard for even the ethical employers 
not to do so, since they were then exposed 
to the danger of being undersold by their 
more unscrupulous competitors. The more 
progressive states were, moreover, held 
back from fully protecting children 
through legislation because of their fear 
that this would put the employers in those 
States at a competitive disadvantage in 
comparison with employers in states with 
lax child labor laws. Federal legislation 
seemed impossible because of the decision 
of the Supreme Court in the two child 
labor cases, and the shelving of the child 
labor amendment to the Federal Constitu- 
tion. The lowest 10 per cent of industry 
seemed, therefore, to be dragging down 
the decent 90 per cent and preventing for- 
ward action to free young children from 
the evils of hard-driven labor for long 
hours. 

Then the administration used the NRA 
as a means of abolishing child labor. The 
battle has not yet been completely won, 
since the NRA will terminate next spring, 
and it is not certain what its future will 
be. It is highly important, therefore, that 
the child labor amendment to the Con- 
stitution should be passed by at least six- 
teen of the remaining twenty-eight states. 
The administration has thrown its in- 
fluence behind this movement, but further 
progress is needed if we are to make 
permanent the protection which the ad- 
ministration has already given to chil- 
dren. 


A tmrp way in which the administra- 
tion has sought to protect the American 
family has been through the added ap- 
propriations which it has made for relief. 
The present administration properly took 
the position that it would try to prevent 
starvation, and that when state and local 
funds were insufficient to do this, the na- 
tional government would step in. It has 
done this by spending approximately 
$1,200,000,000 for relief, and decent peo- 
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ple of this country need no longer fear 
that they will starve. 

The national administration has, 
moreover, sought to provide useful and 
self-respecting work for the unemployed. 
A big public works program is being car- 
ried out with three billions of dollars al- 
ready authorized. Since it necessarily 
takes time to get a public works program 
under way, particularly when grants 
have to be made to localities, the Civil 
Works Program was developed last win- 
ter, which at the peak gave employment 
to four million people. The NRA was de- 
vised for the similar purpose of expanding 
employment through shorter hours, and 
of raising the total purchasing power of 
the workers; while the AAA was in- 
tended, and has in large part succeeded, 
to raise the real income of the farming 
population as a whole. 


Awotaer way in which the adminis- 
tration has protected the American home 
has been through the home-mortgage and 
farm-mortgage laws of last year. Nearly 
40 per cent of our farms were mortgaged, 
to a total sum of approximately ten bil- 
lions of dollars. The great fall in agri- 
cultural prices was making it impossible 
for hundreds of thousands of these farmers 
to meet the interest on these mortgages, 
to say nothing of making payments on 
the principal. The threat of foreclosure 
hung heavily over American agriculture, 
and under our mortgage laws, foreclosure 
meant the loss of everything the borrower 
had put in as well as repayment of the 
sums he had actually borrowed. Due to 
the farm mortgage act, this danger has 
been largely averted, interest rates have 
been lowered, and the farmers who own 
land can look forward to the reasonable 
surety that they will not be dispossessed. 
That is certainly protecting the farm 
home at one of its most vital points. 
The debt burden on urban real estate, 
according to the study by the Twentieth 
Century Fund, was 35 billions, or three 
and a half times the total volume of farm 


mortgages. A large share of this consisted 
of mortgages on individual homes, and 
on small apartment buildings. Many 
homes were foreclosed in the early days 
of the depression with the result that 
their owners lost all. The Home Loan 
Act was designed to ease this situation, 
to permit interest rates to be lowered, and 
to give reasonable surety to the small 
home-owner that he would not be cleaned 
out. Thus town and city homes, as well as 
rural, have been protected. 


Nor only have existing homes and 
houses been protected, but the adminis- 
tration has sought to build up and to 
stimulate the building of better housing 
accommodations for the people of this 
country. It is in the regions of bad hous- 
ing in our Cities that juvenile delinquency 
and crime rates are highest, and in all 
probability, the bad housing is at least 
one of the important causes. There is 
nothing which America needs more than 
the construction of decent homes for the 
low-income groups of this country. The 
difference between what the unskilled 
and semi-skilled workers can afford to 
pay and the cost will probably be too 
great to permit of much building upon 
any commercial basis. If building for 
these groups is, therefore, to be revived, 
it will probably have to be with some 
form of government subsidy. This would 
be more than justifiable, not only as a 
means of stimulating the durable goods 
industries and thus helping us to get 
out of the depression, but also as a means 
of reducing sickness, crime, and juvenile 
delinquency, and of helping to create a 
happier family life. 

The government has met this in part by 
the $100,000,000 which it has set aside 
for housing projects, and also in part by 
the present housing bill, which is de- 
signed to make it easier for families to 
borrow to renovate their homes and to 
build new ones. 

Midway between the housing and the 
agricultural program is that of so-called 
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‘subsistence homesteads.’’ Ill-informed 
humorists, such as Will Rogers, have had 
a great deal of fun with this program, as 
they have pictured men being brought 
out from the city into the country to live 
on these subsistence homesteads, as 
others are forced from the farms into the 
cities by the crop reduction program of 
the AAA. Such a criticism misses the real 
point of the proposal. It is designed to put 
another source of protection under indus- 
trial workers by giving them supple- 
mentary and alternative occupations in 
small-scale agriculture. When a modern 
industrial worker loses his job, he has 
virtually nothing underneath him. The 
subsistence homestead movement proposes 
to build up communities on the outskirts 
of moderate-sized industrial centers, 
where the workers may not only have 
their individual homes, but gardens of 
two acres or so where they can raise their 
own vegetables. They can carry on this 
work along with their job, by-devoting 
some of their leisure time to it, and it 
should be noted here that with the forty- 
hour week there will be a considerable 
amount of free time which can be used in 
these ways. When men lose their jobs, 
they will still have their homes and gar- 
dens as life-protectors, and can devote 
more time to them. The homesteads are 
designed, in short, to furnish only sup- 
plementary income for industrial workers 
and not to create a sub-marginal peasant 
class. 


Anorner burden upon the American 
home has been the high price of elec- 
tricity. Our relatively high domestic rates 
have resulted in a low average volume of 
domestic consumption which for the 
country compares very unfavorably with 
the average family consumption of over 
100 kilowatt hours a month in Ontario, 
as served by the publicly owned hydro- 
electric system. It means that the pri- 
vate companies in the United States 
have not reduced rates sufficiently to 
develop on a large scale the use of elec- 


tric toasters, washing-machines, vacuum 
cleaners, refrigerators, ranges, and so 
forth. In consequence, the burden of 
heavy work upon the wives and mothers 
of farmers, of manual workers, and of 
clerks is both crushing and unnecessary. If 
we could reduce the initially high price 
of these electrical appliances, and also 
greatly reduce the cost to the consumer of 
electricity itself, we would be able to lift 
a large part of this heavy burden from the 
women of the country, and give them a 
greater chance to be really companions 
with their children and, indeed, with 
their husbands as well, and not over- 
worked and tired-out drudges, as is so 
frequently the case today. 


Taz government is making an effort to 
deal with both aspects of this situation. 
The Tennessee Valley Authority has set 
up an electrical appliances unit, with 
which the private manufacturers of elec- 
trical appliances are cooperating, which 
should put on the market very good ap- 
pliances at much less than their present 
cost. This should operate to reduce the 
prices of these appliances not only in the 
Tennessee Valley, but elsewhere. Sec- 
ondly, the government is starting a num- 
ber of public power projects, of which 
that in the Tennessee Valley is most no- 
table, which will generate large quanti- 
ties of power and sell it to the public or to 
industry. One of the first contracts which 
the Tennessee Valley Authority has made 
with a municipality, namely that of 
Tupelo, Mississippi, has already resulted 
in a decrease in rates of 35 to 40 per cent, 
and in a sharp increase in domestic con- 
sumption. The public projects will, in 
fact, serve as measuring sticks to reveal 
whether or not the rates of the private 
utilities are reasonable, and should, in all 
probability, lead to appreciable reduc- 
tions. 

Finally, we come to the protection of 
the home from some of the hardships of 
indigent old age and unemployment, 
which the President in his message of 
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June 8 announced as one of the next great 
objectives of his administration. I spoke 
this morning of how the decrease in the 
death rate was causing those over sixty- 
five years to form an ever-increasing pro- 
portion of the population. The transition 
from an agricultural to an industrial 
civilization in itself makes it more diffi- 
cult for old people to find work, since 
while old men can still do some work on 
a farm if they are 50 per cent efficient, 
they are almost completely barred from 
industry. If we should be left with a more 
or less permanent group of the unem- 
ployed, we may be sure that this will be 
particularly intense among those of the 
upper age-groups. What then, shall be 
done with these men and women of ad- 
vanced years? When we remember that 
unskilled laborers, even in years of pros- 
perity, did not average more than $1000 
a year, we can see how little the great 
masses of our people can save after meet- 
ing the costs of supporting themselves 
and their dependents. Furthermore, the 
collapse of banks, the great fall in real 
estate and business, and the withering 
away of stocks and bonds have destroyed 
the savings of hundreds of thousands who 
thought themselves protected. 


W:z HAVE, therefore, several hundreds of 
thousands of old people who, despite a 
lifetime of honest toil, are in need, and 
who either have no children to protect 
them, or whose children are so hard 
pressed that they cannot take care of their 
parents. Under these conditions, we can 
let these people starve, give them humili- 
ating relief, or compel them to enter a 
poorhouse. Fate could holdnothing which 
most old people dread more. 

The payment of small old-age pensions 
to those over sixty-five or seventy years 
who are in need would save old people 
from the terrors of the poorhouse, and 
would make it more often possible for 
them to live with their children. One of 
the great merits of the family has been 
that it is about the only social institution 


in which the different generations associ- 
ate on terms of affectionate intimacy. 
Old-age pensions, by making it more pos- 
sible for the old people to stay in family 
life, will on the whole work very much to 
the benefit of old and young alike, who, 
though they may frequently misunder- 
stand each other, do greatly need each 
other. 

Some twenty-eight states now have 
old-age pension laws, of which a few are 
ineffective, since they are merely optional 
upon the counties. Federal aid to the 
states to help bear the cost of these pen- 
sions, such as was proposed in the Dill- 
Connery bill before the last Congress, will 
help to extend the system to the states 
which have not yet put it into effect, and 
will raise the standards in the states 
which already have such laws. 


Aw even gteater menace to the home 
than indigent old age is unemployment. 
We still have at least nine million un- 
employed, and at the trough of the de- 
pression we had at a minimum twelve 
million and probably more. The un- 
employed have used up virtually all their 
savings. They have been forced to borrow 
from their friends and relations, and to 
cash in on their life insurance, and to go 
into debt with grocers, butchers, land- 
lords, doctors. Then when all of their re- 
serves are used up, they are compelled to 
apply for relief. This relief is at once in- 
adequate, humiliating, and uncertain. 

If we had deliberately tried to create 
the worst kind of dole system in this 
country, we could not have done any- 
thing very different from what we have 
done. And one of the most ironical fea- 
tures of the whole situation has been the 
fact that we have developed the dole at 
the very time we were shouting against it 
and saying we would never adopt it in 
this country! It is high time that we set 
about creating a more adequate, a more 
certain, and a more self-respecting way of 
taking care of good men and women who, 
though wanting to work, have been de- 
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prived of their jobs through no fault of 
their own. 

The best way of doing this is to insti- 
tute a system of self-respecting insurance 
against involuntary unemployment 
which will serve as the front-line trench 
in the war against destitution. 

An interesting solution of the problem 
of state or federal control of unemploy- 
ment insurance is embodied in the Wag- 
ner-Lewis bill which was before the last 
Congress. This bill levies an excise tax of 
5 per cent upon the payrolls of concerns 
employing 10 or more workers, but with 
the vital provision that there will be 
rebated to these concerns any amounts 
which they may pay in for unemploy- 
ment benefits or contributions under state 
laws which come up to minimum stand- 
ards. This is a very intelligent method. 
If it is adopted, there will be little or no 
reason why any of the states should not 
pass some kind of unemployment insur- 
ance law, for such a state law would not 
heap any added burdens upon the em- 
ployers in these states, since any contribu- 
tions which they would make to the state 
systems would mean that they would 
merely pay that much less to the federal 
government, and keep those contributions 
at home. Similarly, the states which did 
not pass such laws would have no com- 
petitive advantage over the others, since 
they would have to pay as large a total 
amount, all of which would go into the 
federal treasury. 

It is sometimes objected that if you 
provide old-age and unemployment in- 
surance and remove some of the worst ter- 
rors of life, you will greatly weaken or 
destroy the incentive to work. This ob- 
jection, interestingly enough, generally 
comes from people who are themselves 
protected against these dangers by a com- 
fortable bank account and who would be 
offended if one concluded that they had 
been made indolent or worthless by it. 
Men desire relative protection to them- 


selves; it is only the other fellow whose 
character will be improved by being ex- 
posed to all the rigors of unemployment 
and indigent old age. 


I: SHOULD, moreover, be realized that 
the protection which is proposed is only 
partial and by no means complete. The 
unemployment benefits will rarely exceed 
one-half of the previous wage rate, and 
never more than two-thirds. They would, 
moreover, be given for only a limited 
period of time. The old-age pensions in 
this country do not average much more 
than $23 a month, or a little less than 80 
cents a day. Such limited protection as 
this wil] not rob people of their zeal to do 
well for themselves. By giving people 
some security, it will remove the present 
hopelessness which they feel, and may 
even increase their zeal to work and to 
save in order to provide needed additional 
protection. Fear, the physiologists have 
found, decreases in the long run the en- 
ergy of animals, and if continued for any 
length of time is a depressive, rather than 
a stimulative force. It is just so with men. 
And to the degree that we can reduce ex- 
cessive fear, we can increase the dignity, 
self-respect, and independence of men 
and women, and promote true individual- 
ism both within and without the life of 
the family and the home. 

I would not have you believe that I 
think this administration has removed 
all of the weaknesses and abuses from 
American life. Of course it has not. But 
I do believe that in fifteen short months it 
has made an extraordinarily good be- 
ginning. We are on our way to a better 
society and with the intelligent interest 
and support of the American people, we 
can go still further to protect and to en- 
hance all of the fine institutions of our 
country. From this forward movement, 
the home will benefit immeasurably, 
and in it I hope it may participate as 
well. 





Which Way Youth? 


AN American youth contribute to the 
{. solving of life's perplexities, and 
thus help in securing a more stable fu- 
ture for themselves and their children’s 
children? 

This and similar questions bobbed up 
recurrently to jostle themselves through 
your delegate’s mind as she prepared to 
attend the First American Youth Congress 
held at New York University, New York 
City, August 15-17. The Congress had 
been sponsored by the Central Bureau for 
Young America — a long title meaning 
simply, Viola Ima. She is a tall, blonde, 
young woman of twenty-four, a fine ex- 
ample of enthusiastic, energetic, and 
serious-minded youth. Miss Ilma calls her 
creation, the Central Bureau for Young 
America, a clearing-house for youth. Here 
the Congress was conceived. Through 
the office of the Bureau she raised the 
money, secured the speakers, enlisted the 
services of government officials to inform 
and advise the various conference groups, 
and apparently was largely instrumental 
in selecting the problems to be studied. 

‘The purpose of the Congress,’’ said 
Miss IIma, “‘is to get a program from 
various representatives of youth on what 
it wants and what it has to offer.’’ An 
ambitious program, shortly to run afoul 
on the rocks of dissension. 

The first session began auspiciously 
enough with Mayor LaGuardia of New 
York sounding the keynote speech. He 
urged the Congress to definite commit- 
ment on some form of old-age and unem- 
ployment insurance, and a positive stand 
against child labor. A telegram from Mrs. 
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Are American Youth Wiser 
Than Their Elders? 


By DOLLY SPELKER MacARTHUR 


Roosevelt was read. Other speeches were 
given by A. A. Berle, Jr., city chamber- 
lain of New York, Arthur Garfield Hays, 
Dr. Harold Voorhis, Dr. Jay B. Nash, 
both of New York University, and 
William J. Plunkert of the Federal Emer- 
gency Relief Administration. 


Tas pleasantries were over. Miss Ilma 
assumed the chair, and the fireworks 
began. By-laws and rules of procedure 
had been promulgated by the Central 
Bureau for Young America. Viola Ilma 
and her coterie had taken for granted 
that she, being the motivating force be- 
hind the Congress, would naturally be its 
permanent chairman. Some hundred or 
more delegates thought otherwise. Many 
insisted that nominations for chairman be 
made from the floor. Recriminations were 
hurled, epithets bandied, personalities 
attacked. Here were the representatives of 
youth in Congress assembled acting just 
like adults. The same prejudices, the same 
emotional unbalance, the same absence of 
restraint, the same intolerance for an- 
other's ideas, the same incapacity for sane 
thinking when one’s pet theories are 
attacked. 

A knowledge of parliamentary law was 
not in evidence, and, apparently, tact is 
not among Miss Ilma’s many fine quali- 
ties. Possibly a schism could have been 
avoided if she had not remained adamant, 
alienating many who undoubtedly would 
have supported her if an open election 
had been called. The Congress split wide 
open. By this time, nearly two-thirds of 
the three hundred delegates had joined 
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the dissenters, and that night they 
elected Waldo McNutt, representative 
from the Rocky Mountains Council 
of the Y.M.C.A., chairman. All of 
the socialist and communist delegates 
were aligned with the dissenters, and 
most of the newspapers promptly desig- 
nated the whole group, ‘‘radicals,’’ and 
those who remained with Miss Ilma, 
“conservatives.” Such broad classification 
was inaccurate. The newspapers were 
hunting for headlines. Though approxi- 
mately all of the left-wing youths were in 
the dissenting faction, the controversy 
was not strictly on right- and left-wing 
issues. It arose, rather, because of the 
protest of a majority of the delegates 
against the alleged undemocratic attempt 
by Viola Ilma to dominate the pro- 
ceedings and dictate the plan of organi- 
zation. 


Tue dissenting faction now became 
known as the ‘‘McNutters,’’ and included 
many so-called conservatives, middle-of- 
the-roaders, socialists, and communists. 
They claimed to represent twenty-eight 
youth organizations having a member- 
ship of 1,700,000, and ranged in com- 
plexion from the Y.M.C.A. and the 
National Student Federation to the 
Young People’s Socialist League and 
the Young Communist League. It was 
charged that a New York radical group 
had started the disruption; that they had 
packed the meeting by wrongfully secur- 
ing admission cards intended for the 
faculty of New York University who 
were to sit as observers only. Information 
obtained by your reporter indicated some 
basis for this charge. 

Dr. Jay B. Nash of New York Uni- 
versity’s School of Education acted as 
mediator in a vain attempt to bring the 
factions together. A day and a half of 
precious time and much energy had been 
wasted. If American youth is to be taken 
seriously, it will have to act differently 
than its elders. Viewing the Congress ob- 
jectively at this point, one might as well 


have been watching the deliberations of a 
disarmament conference, a League of Na- 
tions’ debate, or a Congressional squabble 
over tariff or other legislative issues. 


Now that the two groups were meeting 
separately, your reporter was somewhat 
put to it to get about in an endeavor to 
keep track of what was going on. Because 
the Ilma group appeared to have several 
better-informed chairmen assigned to the 
various subjects for study, more time was 
spent with them. Further, they had a 
planned program consisting of five round- 
table discussion units, as follows: 

1. The Transient Problem. Topics for 
discussion were: The immediate care and 
relief to be accorded our large floating 
population of youth; to what extent 
should Federal Training Transient Camps 
be increased, and what sort of specialized 
training, if any, be given these youths. 
When one is informed that thousands of 
our young people between fifteen and sev- 
enteen, homeless and most of them desti- 
tute, are roaming the country, it is readily 
realized that this problem is one of im- 
portance. Mr. William J. Plunkert, head 
of the Federal Emergency Relief Adminis- 
tration, Division of Transients, was listed 
as chairman. He acted in an advisory 
Capacity. 

2. Homestead and Apprenticeships. Mr. 
William Patison, Apprenticeship Divi- 
sion, National Recovery Administration, 
very ably conducted this meeting. Discus- 
sion centered on a plan to apprentice men 
and women in the transient camps, and 
also others in neighboring industrial 
centers and farms so as to ease relief- 
seekers back into self-supporting em- 
ployment; further homestead grants of 
farmland; the establishment of small com- 
munities in centers of national industrial 
projects, as well as the advisability of 
governmental assistance in the establish- 
ment of homes for married youth. 

3. Re-employment, Social Insurance, Old- 
Age Pensions, and Child Labor. These 
embraced a complete examination of 
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practically all forms of social insurance. 
The appointed chairman was Albert E. 
Chanson, a young New York attorney. 

4. Education and Spiritual Renaissance. 
Debunking religion was the planned 
theme for discussion by this group. It 
was suggested that in the place of anti- 
quated ‘‘myths and beliefs’’ American 
youth should favor an ‘‘unselfish humani- 
tarianism.’’ A Yale University instructor, 
Harry McGuire, who also is editor 
of Outdoor Life, had been designated 
chairman. 

5. War and Peace. Ernest R. Bryan of 
the World Peace Foundation conducted 
these sessions. Besides the usual ques- 
tions concerning the outlawry of war, 
demands for further disarmament, pro- 
hibiting private profits incident to arma- 
ments, it was planned to discuss the ad- 
visability of the abolition of the R.O.T.C. 
(Reserve Officers’ Training Corps units in 
our colleges) and C.M.T. (Civilians Mili- 
tary Training camps). 


Wiae the Uma group was following 
the above program, the other faction also 
was busy. Here, the most vociferous dom- 
inated. The extreme “‘left-wingers’’ were 
pushing their suit; they succeeded in ob- 
taining a resolution condemning our 
present Civilian Conservation and Tran- 
sient Camps as being militaristic and a 
step towards fascism. It was recom- 
mended that these camps be replaced by 
unemployment and social insurance as 
outlined in the Lundeen Bill, H.R. 7598, 
now in the Committee on Labor of our 
national Congress. Surely, these delegates 
had no adequate conception of the awe- 
some possibilities in the wording of that 
bill. One could not help but feel that a 
strongly opinionated clique had a pre- 
determined axe to grind. Especially so, 
when your reporter had seen in the office 
of Professor Harvey Zorbaugh before the 
Congress convened, a stack of mimeo- 
graphed resolutions. These were distrib- 
uted at the opening session by some of the 
“left-wingers,’’ and all but one were 


adopted practically verbatim by the 
“McNutters.”” 

The resolutions were such as called for 
the unrestricted right of all workers to 
join trade unions of their own choice; 
abolition of the use of National Guards- 
men in strikes; opposition to compulsory 
arbitration; higher wages and shorter 
hours in all industries with no discrim- 
ination against youth, learners, and 
apprentices in the industrial codes; aboli- 
tion of child labor under the age of 
sixteen with government maintenance for 
children displaced from industry, agri- 
culture, or street trades at no less than 
three dollars per week. The resolution 
dealing with education and industry 
recommended vocational training for 
youth between the ages of sixteen and 
twenty at the expense of employers and 
the government. The anti-war resolutions 
declared for the abolition of military 
training in schools; support of the peace 
proposals of the Soviet Union for disarma- 
ment; and abolition of existing CCC and 
Transient Camps, for reasons given above. 
One newspaper reported that a resolution 
condemning President Roosevelt and the 
NRA for failure to improve the status 
of young people in industry was also 
carried. 

These resolutions, one may note, are 
almost solely of an industrial nature. 
While these chicks were being hatched 
from eggs warm before the first call to 
order, the Ilma group was occupied in 
passing resolutions which in the main 
dealt with problems of a social, educa- 
tional, and individual-adjustment nature. 

After Fascism, Naziism, and Com- 
munism were denounced, resolutions were 
passed favoring the removal of restric- 
tions on the dissemination of birth- 
control information; a campaign of en- 
lightened sex education in the public 
schools; revision of the divorce laws to 
recognize divorce by mutual consent 
where no children are involved; federal 
support for public education; adjustment 
of school curricula to meet present social 
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conditions; the use of public schools 
during unoccupied periods for group avo- 
cational activities; and freedom of speech 
for teachers and students. 


‘Tas group came pretty close to adopt- 
ing a resolution which declared: ‘‘Since 
the old religion no longer satisfies youth, 
we stand for a practical religion of social 
idealism,’’ but yielded to a fervid plea of 
one youth to ‘Stand up, you guys, for 
your religion. Jews, Catholics, and Prot- 
estants alike should oppose this.’’ Planned 
community centers for young married 
couples, built, operated, and subsidized 
by the government, if necessary, were 
recommended. A resolution opposed to 
war, but favoring the ‘“‘present war 
machinery as the sanest guaranty for 
peace’’ was also included. For the in- 
dustrial measures, an endorsement of the 
Federal Child Labor Amendment and a 
resolution favoring old-age pensions were 
adopted. At least, these resolutions gave 
every appearance of having emanated 
from the group discussions. 

Both assembled factions claimed to be 
the First American Youth Congress. 
Before adjourning, both elected continua- 
tion committees, Miss Ilma heading the 
one and Elizabeth Read of the National 
Student Federation, the other. This latter 
group decided to organize youth councils 
throughout the country to seek support 
for the Lundeen Bill and to study condi- 
tions in the Civilian Conservation Corps 
and Transient Camps. 

For three days much talk had been 
heard. Your reporter became well-nigh 
bewildered attempting to keep it all 


straight, and thankfully escaped to the 
Maine woods immediately after the clos- 
ing sessions. Consequently, the radio 
talks later given by Viola Ilma and Waldo 
McNutt cannot be reported. 


Dsarromsrment was your delegate’s 
first reaction. However, her enthusiasm 
for a real, worth-while American Youth 
Movement, though severely dampened, 
has not been quenched. Disturbing it was 
to learn from the Congress’ questionnaire 
that only 20 per cent of its accredited 
delegates had ever voted! True, a few were 
legal minors. Possibly, a few more were 
non-citizens. The vast majority, how- 
ever, were above voting age — so much 
so that complaints were frequent con- 
cerning the participation of many well 
over the thirty-year age limit set by the 
Committee on Credentials. 

We need a Youth Movement — any 
kind of movement which will instill a 
sense of civic consciousness in all young 
people. No nation can well do without 
the interest, vitality, enthusiasm, and in- 
genuousness which its youth can supply 
in the struggle for a continually im- 
proved civilization. A movement of such 
fine inspiration as will maintain a lasting 
crusade of youth for social, economic, and 
spiritual betterment, should be the desire 
of every American, young or old. 

From what source will such an in- 
spiration come? That both factions at the 
First American Youth Congress elected 
young women as chairmen of their con- 
tinuation committees may be of some 
significance. Perhaps it is our cue. Per- 
haps it is up to us, women. 





Government Aid for 


Consumers 


N THEsE days when so much is said 
I about how little the new agencies of 
government consider the consumer it is 
well to remember that there has long been 
a unit in the government serving the con- 
sumer exclusively. That is the Bureau of 
Home Economics. It has been established 
to help the poor consumer thread his way 
wisely through the many gadgets, con- 
trivances, hickidoos, and whimmydiddles 
that suave salesmen have palmed off upon 
the credulous, but which were not what 
their advertising declared them to be. 

In the long run these things go the 
way of the great burning brick my father 
once brought home from an exuberant 
city salesman. You were to soak the 
brick in kerosene, put it in the kitchen 
stove, light it with a match, and then 
you would have a blazing hot fire that 
would last six hours and bake bread. You 
perhaps know the answer to that one 
without my telling you. It went the way 
of the great liquid antiseptic of my much 
later days, when I was a chemist with a 
manufacturer. I shall always remember 
that as an outstanding example of human 
cupidity and gullibiliry. My firm de- 
cided to burst into the liquid antiseptic 
market while the chances were good. 
They got an ordinary formula out of a 
book, made it up, and began to advertise 
it as the most phenomenally excellent 
liquid antiseptic that had ever appeared 
on earth. It wasn’t a bit of good, really. 
As a matter of fact it was so bad that it 
spoiled in its containers and my firm lost 
seventy-five thousand dollars on it. 


The Bureau of Home Economics 
Serves the Homemakers 


By T. SWANN HARDING 


But other liquid antiseptics, just as 
impotent, just as unnecessary to the wel- 
fare of society, and just as nonsensical, 
are produced today, are widely adver- 
tised, and sell to make large profits. Now 
you and I and consumers generally do not 
want to buy that kind of junk. We want 
our money's worth. But this industrial 
and business system of ours is not de- 
signed for the purpose of giving us scien- 
tifically and socially useful products; it 
is designed to enable manufacturers to 
sell things. But, another point we often 
overlook, it is also true that the average 
manufacturer would really prefer to sell 
good, reliable products rather than bad 
ones — if he knew how. 

Competition forces his hand. He sees 
others making money out of shoddy or 
worthless products and he jumps into the 
game to keep his firm afloat. He has no 
time for research. He listens to the ad- 
vertiser’s siren song. Just the other day I 
sat in a New York manufacturer's office 
as he read over a new booklet his adver- 
tising expert had prepared for him. He 
finally looked up startled and said, ‘This 
won't do. My God, those things can’t 
all be true . . . even of my product!”’ 
So, it appears that we need an agency to 
hand the manufacturer scientific facts, 
thus to enable him to make worth-while 
goods. 

Some of us saw hope of aid in a con- 
sumers’ organization that for a small fee 
would give the actual facts about all 
products sold. But even where such an 
organization is able to get reliable in- 
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formation, it applies only to this year’s 
or this season's lot of products, when 
examined. In our competitive system, 
models, brands, varieties of manufactured 
products, change so quickly that no or- 
ganization could possibly keep up with 
them, examine all of them with scientific 
care and detachment, and keep the public 
informed. 


Waar we need is a government Bureau 
of Consumers’ Research. We actually 
have it. But they call it the Bureau of 
Home Economics. You want to buy an 
ice-box or refrigerator. The display of 
models and the advertising simply con- 
fuse you. No agency could possibly give 
you full, detailed information about all 
these brands and varieties. But the Bureau 
of Home Economics makes broad studies 
of household appliances and equipment 
generally, — the various general types 
and their efficiency; the extent to which 
it profits (or does not profit) a household 
of such and such a size to invest in a dish- 
washer, an ironer, a washing-machine, or 
a mechanical refrigerator; and why and 
how these appliances wear out. 

The results of such research into gen- 
eral principles of use and construction 
are embodied in popular publications 
which instruct consumers. They are also 
made freely accessible to manufacturers, 
who have proved eager to embody the 
information thus supplied in the design 
and fabrication of equipment, clothes, 
and food products. That, it seems to me, 
is a sensible approach to a problem which 
private organizations seek to solve for 
consumers by a method based on a false 
principle — that of trying to keep up 
with the baffling flow of new goods to 
the market, instead of instructing the 
manufacturers themselves. 

Are you aware that until the Bureau of 
Home Economics pried its nose into the 
matter no one had thought of rationaliz- 
ing the design of children’s clothes? The 
relation between clothes and health and 
general well-being; the ultra-violet ray- 


penetration value of various fabrics; the 
design of children’s clothes for size, fit, 
and self-education; the influence of vari- 
ous fabrics on the skin and on the body 
temperature; the ease and economy of 
making and fitting the clothes and their 
durability under wear — these things 
private industry and manufacturers had 
neglected. The work was needed; the 
willingness with which manufacturers 
reproduced the patterns and made and 
sold clothes designed in accordance with 
them proved that. Letters from mothers 
in abundance attested it. Besides that, the 
work all promoted the utilization of cot- 
ton, a factor of interest to farmers. 


T+ seems incredible that manufacturers 
of children’s garments have simply used 
conventional sizes, labeled by age, and 
differing nonsensically from one plant to 
another. The Bureau measured hundreds 
of children and arrived at its system of 
fitting garments by making the size bear a 


scientific relation to the bulk of average 
actual children. Then all the available 


fabrics were tested for suitability. 
Warmth, air-permeability, and ease of 
putting on and taking off were consid- 
ered, and the garments were actually 
tested by having them worn. True, a 
private organization might give some 
reliable information about this season’s 
crop of children’s garments. But the 
Bureau of Home Economics developed 
basic information that led to the adop- 
tion of a dozen patterns by twenty-nine 
manufacturers and, therefore, to the 
production of sensible children’s clothes 
for the consumer. 

From time immemorial starches and 
various starching mixtures have been 
recommended by manufacturers and ad- 
vertisers for use in laundries and in the 
home. But the actual value of such laun- 
dry supplies as related to the durability 
and finish of different fabrics no one had 
ever stopped to study. The Bureau of 
Home Economics had to perform that 
service. For years conferences of sheeting 
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manufacturers and textile experts had 
argued about why sheets wore out, just 
as the ancient philosophers stood about 
the horse arguing concerning the number 
of its teeth. The Bureau counted the 
horse’s teeth. It made the first systematic 
study of why sheets wore out. It observed 
the making of the sheet, the fabric and 
pattern, the original finishing and the 
laundering processes, and their effects. 
Finally, it went into the matter of how 
the grade of cotton fiber used in making 
the sheets affected their wearing quality. 

The compounds used in laundering 
affect fabrics very differently. The tem- 
perature of ironing is a factor. Finally, it 
is important for test purposes to use cot- 
ton of known origin, graded under the 
government grading system and manu- 
factured into fabrics under government 
supervision, and then to test the strength 
of fabric and the durability of the final 
product under average conditions of 
wear and laundering. That basic work the 
Bureau performs. Private enterprise didn’t 
do that. Sheet and textile manufacturers 
didn’t do that. Certain women scientists 
in the Bureau of Home Economics did it 
and were laughed at for it. But the manu- 
facturers eagerly adopted their findings 
and were guided thereby. 


Tuas to diet. What is a dietary stand- 
ard? Customarily it is what a family buys 
and eats. But many diets, though costly, 
are inadequate. Many families on a re- 
duced income could buy adequate diets if 
they knew how to shop intelligently. 
The Bureau of Home Economics has 
made studies of actual diets and compared 
these with theoretical standards for ideal 
diets. It has then produced publications 
giving the proximate analyses of many 
foods and also suggesting diet patterns 
for families of various sizes on different 
incomes. It has produced many emergency 
publications to guide the distressed fam- 
ilies in selecting nourishing food at very 
low prices. 

Not only has it published dietaries that 


are in step with depression incomes, but 
it has made scientific studies of the pal- 
atability of cheaper cuts of meat and of 
vegetables as affected by cooking. A 
leaflet on lamb tells how all cuts should 
be cooked; how to measure doneness by 
using a thermometer; how to conserve 
the nutritive value and develop an ap- 
petizing flavor — in short, how to apply 
science practically to the cooking of lamb 
in order to get a palatable, appetizing, 
economical food for the table. 


Nor only that. The Bureau nutrition 
experts have studied the food values of 
many new and unusual vegetables and 
fruits that should be valuable additions 
to our diet and has aided in their intro- 
duction. Its diet lists have won recog- 
nition from dozens of large corporations 
and transportation or public utility sys- 
tems; they are used in unemployment 
relief, by family welfare and church so- 
cieties, in colleges and high schools, and 
in public health work, and by doctors, 
dentists, clinics, and hospitals. 

Besides that, the Bureau has studied the 
best and most economical means of can- 
ning and preserving foods in the home. 
It has attacked the problem of the house- 
wife's use of her time and the value of her 
services in monetary terms. It is able to 
tell her whether it pays her to can her 
own fruit and launder her own clothes or 
whether, with a family of a certain size, 
it would be more economical to buy 
goods already canned and use a laundry. 
It shows her how to reduce her hours of 
labor by sensible planning of her work 
and location of her kitchen and house- 
hold equipment. 

It is one thing for a salesman to get his 
foot in the front door and insist, ‘Buy 
this!’’ but quite another for an objective 
government agency to consider the con- 
sumer’s problems dispassionately and 
scientifically, and to advise whether she 
really needs this or that type of washing 
machine, or any type at all perhaps. The 
Bureau of Home Economics constantly 
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teaches the consumer of limited income to 
go into a perplexing and often deceitful 
market and buy wisely and economically. 
It gives broad, basic principles, not so 
much saying, ““This product is bad’’ or 
‘This is worth your money,”’ as supply- 
ing fundamentals which enable any con- 
sumer to form her own judgment intelli- 
gently after considering her particular 
needs. It is much better to have a govern- 
ment rather than a private agency do this. 
If the private agency is connected with 
some magazine journal it may have the 
best intentions in the world, but it is 
none the less exposed to the influence of a 
desire to secure the advertising of the 
products it recommends. 

Therefore the work of the Bureau of 
Home Economics is of the utmost im- 
portance. But it has aroused the ire of 
advertisers and of the type of business 
man who has not yet learned that it really 
pays to produce honest goods. During 
recent years politicians, advertising and 
trade journals, and the press have pub- 
lished innumerable unfair and untruthful 
attacks upon the work of the Bureau and, 
presuming to stand for economy in gov- 
ernment, have declared it should not have 
an appropriation to continue its work. 

The Bureau primarily serves consumers. 
Its first aim is not to show manufacturers 
how to produce more cheaply or more 
profitably; we have millions of agencies 
to do that. Research, the renegade wench, 
is too often the handmaiden of unethical 
business enterprise, and ‘‘educational”’ 


advertising is her paramour. But the gov- 
ernment spends this $200,000 annually in 
the effort to serve consumers, to show 
them how to get their money’s worth in 
the market, and to instruct producers to 
do what business always claims to do but 
so seldom does — give service. 


To INTERPRET the work of the Bureau of 
Home Economics in terms of mere pa- 
ternalistic solicitude about matters of no 
importance is completely to misunder- 
stand its nature. The Bureau is almost our 
sole research organization in the federal 
government devoting itself entirely to the 
discovery and application of basic facts 
in the field of consumption economics. 
The very subject is so new that educa- 
tional institutions have but recently 
started to formulate courses therein. No 
service is more urgently needed in a 
period of acute depression. It is easy to 
ridicule what cannot be understood, but 
it is incredibly wrong-headed to deprive 
this consumer-serving agency of the gov- 
ernment of funds at a time when it shows 
how dollars can be spent most effec- 
tively. 

The consumer has too long been the 
hunted prey of commerce, the pliant butt 
of advertisers, the hopeful dupe of private 
agencies which fail to give him the truth, 
and the inanimate sounding-board of 
claimant business. The Bureau of Home 
Economics points the way to new and 
more modern government service of the 
type demanded by a New Age. 





Small Factories 


in Rural Communities 


vEN before the depression, there was a 
E growing anxiety throughout this 
country regarding rural standards of liv- 
ing, schools, and educative forces gener- 
ally. With this concern deepened by the 
events of recent years, leading educators 
and in fact all who are interested in rural 
youth, are lending attentive ear to pro- 
posals that seem to hold any promise of 
improving the economic ‘situation in our 
rural areas. This growing interest was 
evident at a recent conference in Wash- 
ington, called by the Southern Women’s 
Educational Alliance to consider what 
advice on occupational outlook can be 
given to rural young people today. As the 
assembled educators and specialists from 
the federal government attacked the prob- 
lem of vocational guidance and education 
they found their subject changing, Pro- 
teus-like, to possibilities of reforestation, 
transfer of populations, cottage handi- 
crafts, and the decentralization of indus- 
try. 

Such proposed solutions of rural prob- 
lems call for careful scrutiny, and it is 
fortunate that at a time when interest is 
so keen, facts are ready in connection 
with one of the promising aids to rural 
life — the rural factory. Realizing the 
part such factories can play in giving 
farm families a chance to earn some 
money off the farm and thus preserve 
wholesome living standards in time of 
stress, Dr. Charles J. Galpin, who has 
been called the dean of our rural sociolo- 
gists and a prophet of the New Deal, had 
planned a study of such factories before 


The Small Industry and 
Standards of Living 


By CAROLINE B. SHERMAN 


this recent eager interest in their possi- 
bilities. Members of the A.A.U.W. will 
be particularly interested in the findings 
as they show the relation between the 
factory and the life of the community, 
and the educational and cultural opportu- 
nities for which the factory was found to 
be largely responsible. 


Many of these factories are in their re- 
spective communities because of local 
ownership sometimes retained through 
two and three generations. Others came 
to be near their raw materials, or for cer- 
tain advantages in land or power or 
transportation. But factors inherent in 
the countryside itself — favorable labor 
conditions and lack of competition — in- 
fluenced nearly one-fourth of the samples 
used by Dr. Galpin. 

The one hundred or more factories 
involved in the study, scattered from 
Massachusetts to Georgia and as far west 
as Iowa, were reasonably representative. 
They are not model factories and we 
know many attempted rural businesses 
fail. But since more than half these enter- 
prises have been in operation from ten to 
twenty years and one has been in the same 
family for more than half a century it is 
evident that, when well placed and well 
managed, these little factories make good 
on a permanent basis. To many an out- 
sider the opportunities they offer would 
seem small, but to many communities 
they have made the difference between 
mere existence and a reasonably satis- 


factory life. 
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What they mean to their localities is 
indicated by the prevailing testimony 
that the factories had been instrumental 
in keeping young people in the communi- 
ties and in keeping them contented. 
Young people themselves believed this to 
be true. Only an occasional dissenting 
voice was heard. And what young people 
mean to a rural community scarcely needs 
amplification here. 

Young people stayed, and the older folk 
were better satisfied, not only because the 
wages from the factories bought some of 
the desirable things of life they could not 
have had otherwise, but because the fac- 
tories had helped to bring many improve- 
ments in the communities themselves and 
in the advantages the communities could 
offer. 


Tae factory wages often made possible 
the telephones, radios, books, and peri- 
odicals that bring the world to the quiet 
firesides. Meanwhile these wages and the 
necessity of getting to and from the fac- 
tory frequently made it possible to own a 
car. Thus isolation was reduced at the 
same time that home life could be more 
attractive, for better furnishings and la- 
bor-saving devices were among the bene- 
fics of factory wages that were frequently 
mentioned. So, among those who were 
making the most of the opportunities, 
life was improved both within and with- 
out the walls of home. 

Isolation was further reduced by the 
contacts made at the factory and by in- 
creased town-and-country relationships. 
As these factories seldom employ farm 
people exclusively there is considerable 
contact between the farm and town work- 
ers, as well as the interchange in connec- 
tion with schools, churches, and trade. 
Workers join the factory organizations, 
and then the town athletic teams, com- 
mercial associations, and other activities. 
The better understanding brought by such 
intermingling needs no further comment. 

To a certain extent the factory attracts 
workers who would otherwise not be in 


the community, thus bringing in other 
points of view and experiences. Among 
these hundred factories about one-fourth 
of the workers were actual farm men and 
women who were in daily contact with 
people of somewhat different ways of 
living. 

The longer tax rolls and the increased 
interest in such matters usually bring bet- 
ter roads and streets, which in themselves 
seem to shorten distances. This means 
more and better organizations, with the 
other advantages that organizations are 
likely to bring. In one or two instances 
the factory had built the chief roads lead- 
ing to it; other factories had contributed 
materials as well as funds for road con- 
struction. 

The presence of a factory had frequently 
brought electric lights and other electric 
advantages, and the coveted moving- 
picture house, better stores with better 
wares, better churches. Some factories 
show motion picture films until a theater 
is opened. In short, the trip to town is 
now more readily made and more worth 
while than before. 


Scroot facilities have benefited particu- 
larly. Roads to the schools are improved; 
there are more pupils, hence more teach- 
ers, so schools can now be graded; and 
athletic clubs and other activities can be 
developed. Better salaries can be paid, 
thus attracting better-trained teachers. 
To bring some outside training and view- 
points into the schools is sure to broaden 
the results. In a few instances more state 
aid can be obtained because of the in- 
creased local support. One mill has its 
own school since local conditions make it 
desirable. Continuation schools are pro- 
vided in one or two communities for the 
employed young people. Some deplore the 
fact that such young people should be 
working and that such schools should be 
necessary, but the testimony of impartial 
local leaders of all kinds was almost 
unanimous that the factory had improved 
the school situation. 
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Medical facilities are rather generally 
improved when a factory comes into a 
country community. The factory attracts 
some additional people and increases the 
paying power of those already there — 
so physicians have more practice and 
more certain pay. The increased popula- 
tion sometimes brings druggists or nurses. 
Many factories have their own nurses 
some of whom do health demonstration 
work; some have health and sickness in- 
surance; many actively aid in county 
health work, besides the fact that their 
buying and their payrolls indirectly help 
to make the county work possible. Per- 
haps the most striking fact is that more 
than a dozen of these hundred factories 
were shown to have been helpful in es- 
tablishing local hospitals. 


For these rural and small-town people 
there is sometimes keen interest in factory 
work, which is more novel to them than 
it is to typical city workers. This com- 
ment was frequently heard among the 
workers and their families. Managers 
frequently said they found these rural 
employees to be interested, anxious to 
learn, steady and regular, showing less 
fatigue and a larger degree of content- 
ment than is true among city workers. In 
the case of farm ownership the added 
sense of security undoubtedly made itself 
felt in many ways. 

Some managers seemed to think that 
rural factories need have no labor difficul- 
ties. Some mills make a point of hiring 
local people, training them for the work, 
and retaining them as long as possible. 
Many managers said the country people 
possessed the necessary skills or could be 
developed to fill any except perhaps ex- 
ecutive positions; on the other hand many 
of the managers were local men. Some 
who had located their factories in the 
country for other reasons said that if they 
were locating again this satisfactory atti- 
tude among the rural people would be the 
leading inducement. 

Some of the products made in these 


factories have real beauty in themselves 
— potteries, baskets, weaving from de- 
signs both old and new, cedar chests, 
toys, reproductions of old furniture, 
household linens, and silverware. In 
some of the home work, especially among 
the mountain fireside industries, designs 
are used that have been handed down in 
the locality for generations and old pieces 
of local furniture have been reproduced. 
The effects on the individual, the family, 
and the locality of the beauty of such 
work, of constant association with the 
colors, forms, and patterns, and the ef- 
fects of the new and wide appreciation of 
old skills and designs, are incalculable. 
One group of mountain farmers who own 
a vegetable-canning plant make wild- 
strawberry jam as a specialty, paying 
mountain girls more than a thousand dol- 
lars in one year for the picking, and then 
pack the jam in attractive earthen jars 
that are made by the local farmers. 


Severat of these enterprises offer com- 
binations of factory and home work. 
While some workers like the contacts at 
the factory, others are glad to be able to 
do their work at home. One farm house- 
keeper who has a family of seven to be 
provided for by a small farm when farm 
prices are at rock bottom has earned $360 
a year by bottoming chairs at home. Her 
neighbor who has an invalid husband 
and four children earns practically the 
same amount. In one recent year alone, 
the money paid out for home work by 
five of these factories put $27,000 directly 
into the homes of the communities. 
Besides the wages paid, there are other 
ways in which rural factories put much- 
needed money into the pockets of the 
people and thus aid in securing some of 
the comforts and pleasures that would 
otherwise be impracticable. Many fac- 
tories buy some or all of their raw mate- 
rials in the neighborhood. Others attract 
workers from a distance who buy much of 
their food from local farmers. Several 
wood-using industries are developing 
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neighboring wood lots or forests. Some 
factories make practically all their own 
machinery, thus giving extra work to 
their people or hiring more workers. 

One manager who was using coal for 
fuel began to burn wood instead, when 
the depression came, in order to buy from 
the neighbors. Work in some of the rural 
factories is seasonal, but one tannery that 
buys its wood and bark from the moun- 
tain people takes pride in the fact that the 
fires in its boilers have not been out in 
thirty-six years. Occasionally seasonal 
work fits well into the farm program, as 
in the case of a women’s hat factory, but 
with the food industries this is not likely 
to be true. 

Managers sometimes develop other 
enterprises that employ additional local 
people. One operates small hotels at cost 
rates for his workers who live at a dis- 
tance. Several have developed huge dairy 
farms. Others give demonstrations of 
good farming or reforesting practices. In 
one instance, a community organization 
composed of employees of the factory, 
besides managing a large apple orchard 
owned by the establishment, has bought 
fifty acres of land for reforestation. 

When Dr. Galpin planned this study 
he thought it might be difficult to find 
rural factories of some permanence and of 
genuine local desirability, such as he had 


in mind as potential influences in an im- 
proved country life. He soon found such a 
surprising number that he now sees their 
cumulative effect on the rural standard of 
living as already noteworthy. In many in- 
stances the enterprise is the apparent basis 
of the well-being of the entire area. The 
tangible and intangible successes some- 
times seem due merely to good common- 
sense business methods, but in other in- 
stances, they seem to be a comparatively 
personal matter deriving from the under- 
standing relationships between manager 
and people — a quality of relationship 
that can probably best be developed un- 
der rural conditions. 

Since the great majority of the sifted 
evidence testifies to a better living among 
the families involved, better human re- 
lationships, and better communities in 
connection with many of these factories, 
Dr. Galpin concludes that we are fully 
justified in believing that the conscious 
and intelligent planning toward these re- 
sults, such as our leadership of today is 
encouraging in diverse ways, will con- 
tinue to bring a measurable increase in the 
educational and cultural advantages that 
are so needed — in connection with the 
established advantages of earth, air, 
sunshine, quiet, and space—to give 
to our country people a well-rounded 


life. 
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From Bacteriology 


to Beauty Culture 


or two years I have been favored with 
Fihe Latin American Fellowship of the 
American Association of University Wom- 
en. Members of the organization which 
contributes generously to the maintenance 
of the Fellowship Fund may not realize 
the benefit derived by the South American 
countries from the studies done here by 
women of the South. It is not only what 
the beneficiary can do that counts, but 
also the ideas she can acquire and suggest 
to people of her country, to men and 
women who need only to know what they 
can do in order to accomplish a great deal. 
The purpose of this article is to give a 
brief idea of the influence that the North- 
ern civilization may have on the South 
through the students who have an op- 
portunity to study in the United States. 

It was on a cold but beautiful day of 
January 1920 that a young Colombian 
girl, without the knowledge of a single 
word of English, started a long trip across 
the continent. She was coming to the 
United States to teach Spanish and be in 
charge of the Spanish House at the Wash- 
ington State College in Pullman, Wash- 
ington. 

That young woman was myself. Gradu- 
ated from the Normal School of Tunja, 
about forty miles from Bogot4, I had been 
appointed director of the Practice School, 
and instructor in methods of teaching in 
the same Normal School in 1919. I 
realized that as a rule we teachers were 
not prepared for our positions. On July of 
the same year I received, by accident, an 
announcement of Washington State Col- 
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lege at Pullman with a complete descrip- 
tion of the several departments, among 
them the Department of Education. | 
wrote immediately to the registrar asking 
for information about the courses and the 
facilities for a foreign student. This letter, 
written in Spanish, was given to Mr. 
Chalfant, head of the Department of For- 
eign Languages. He replied immediately 
by cablegram in these words: “‘Offer you 
light position in teaching, facilities to 
study, good salary.” 


Irs not necessary to explain my joy and 
my surprise when I received such a mes- 
sage. But nothing was known about the 
college; Pullman was not even on the 
available map. The only information ob- 
tained from the minister of the United 
States in Colombia was that the college 
had been established in 1890 and that it 
was a State institution. A letter from Mr. 
Chalfant received a few days after the 
cablegram explained the duties connected 
with the position and offered a salary of 
$1,000 per year, besides opportunities to 
study. It was really a dream of fairies. No 
one thought I would have the courage to 
come, but I did come. I came alone; but 
I was not alone in the United States; the 
Travelers Aid Society protected me in all 
the long journey. Since that time I have 
been receiving continuously help, advice, 
and especially inspiration for my work 
and activities here and in my country from 
the North American women who are al- 
ways eager to do everything possible for 
the benefit and betterment of humanity. 
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For three years I studied with en- 
thusiasm, obtained the B.A. degree, and 
returned to my country to see if something 
could not be done to solve what I con- 
sidered at that time the main problems of 
Colombia. Such problems were the de- 
velopment of women’s education and of 
scientific agriculture. 


Throven the influence of Pullman Col- 
lege, progress has been made along the 
lines of both these problems. When I re- 
turned to Washington State College in 
1924, four other Colombians were with 
me. Among them was Miss Evangeline 
Zambrano who, on her return home, was 
appointed assistant director of the Bogota 
Normal School, where she began to in- 
troduce new ideas about women’s educa- 
tion. Two years later, in 1928, the Insti- 
tuto Pedagégico for the higher education 
of teachers was established in Bogota, 
with German and Colombian professors 
in charge. 

Another of the four Colombian stu- 
dents was Mr. Paul Varela, a young man 
recently graduated in the first school of 
agriculture in Colombia. After receiving 
his degree in agriculture at Washington 
State College, he returned to his country, 
and was appointed Agrénomo Regional in 
the states of the Atlantic Coast. It is sur- 
prising how much a person of good will 
can accomplish. He has organized three 
experiment stations, similar to those of 
the United States, and introduced model 
gardens in the schools and a great number 
of small gardens along the Magdalena 
River which at present provide the City 
of Barranquilla with fresh vegetables. He 
also established the Chamber of Agricul- 
ture of Barranquilla. In 1932 he was ap- 
pointed director of the experiment station 
of Palmira. In the last two years he has 
organized a second station in Armero and 
a third one in Ibagué. 

The influence of Washington State Col- 
lege in Colombia is still great. The Exten- 
sion Department sends us bulletins and 
pamphlets that help to solve many of our 


problems. The inspiration given to us by 
Washington State professors, deans, and 
friends keeps us looking always ahead for 
the day when we can return to the dear 
Alma Mater something that will show 
the gratitude of the Colombian alumni. 


Tx was in Washington State College 
that I became interested in bacteriology, 
hygiene, and sanitation. After obtaining 
the B.S. degree in bacteriology on my sec- 
ond visit to the United States, better sani- 
tary conditions in Colombia was my 
dream. A second trip back home in 1925 
revealed how much could be done in that 
field. In 1926 I returned to the States on a 
Rockefeller Foundation Fellowship in 
order to spend a year in the Johns Hopkins 
School of Hygiene and have practice in 
some of the public health laboratories of 
the country. This I was urged to do by the 
group of medical doctors engaged in the 
sanitary campaign in Colombia. 

The problem of women’s education in 
Colombia was still unsolved. The readers 
of the JourNaL may remember an article 
by Dr. Mary W. Williams, published in 
1927 about women’s education in South 
America. According to Dr. Williams, 
Colombian women were not in the fore- 
front as regards intellectual development. 
I must confess that when I read her re- 
port about Colombia, my patriotism was 
greatly hurt, although I recognized she 
said the truth. 


Tuere are many factors that we must 
consider as the cause of the attitude of 
women in Colombia toward intellectual 
activities and toward work when Dr. 
Williams wrote her article. Their attitude 
was indeed very different from the atti- 
tude of North American women who, due 
to some other factors, are eager to go 
ahead and accomplish what the new 
civilization demands of them. We must 
consider that religion, literature, a cer- 
tain lack of seriousness, and a false idea of 
what work means have played a great rdle 
in the formation of prejudices in Colom- 
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bia. Fortunately, these are now dis- 
appearing. 

True religion, no matter what denomi- 
nation it has, never stops civilization and 
betterment of humanity. It is the false 
interpretation, the misunderstanding of 
principles and commandments, the selfish- 
ness of a few, perhaps an exaggerated zeal, 
that have caused a great deal of harm 
wherever religion has been mixed with 
social or political affairs. In Colombia, as 
in many of the Latin American countries, 
the false interpretation of religion has 
been one of the main factors in the back- 
wardness of women’s education. For rea- 
sons that we will not go into here, the 
church authorities considered that the 
study of nature and science erased religious 
ideas. 

It is well known also that in Spanish 
essays, novels, and poetry, the most ad- 
mired type of woman was the innocent, 
timid, sweet, big-hearted sefiorita, — the 
romantic type, the hidden flower dis- 
covered by its fragrance by some Don 
Juan. Marta, one of our best Colombian 
novels, is the story of a girl who dies of 
love while her fiancé studies medicine in 
Europe. All of us have poured out tears 
over the pages of Marfa and all of us have 
dreamed of such a love and such a death. 
We have not had the books that praise the 
woman of strong character, the ambitious 
one who fights for her rights and the 
rights of others. 


Tas most difficult task some years ago 
was to interest women in work different 
from the home activities. As true de- 
scendants of the Spaniards and as the most 
tenacious of the old Spanish traditions, 
the Colombians have considered work as 
the exclusive lot of the lowest class of 
people, good only for Negroes and In- 
dians, and they looked upon pay for work 
as an insult. 

But today, what a difference! Colom- 
bians have learned with great surprise 
that one who knows more believes better 
and more, as the French scientist Pasteur 


said. And it is interesting to notice that in 
Colombia the movement in favor of better 
education for women has been carried on 
by a group of men who, after traveling in 
other countries and mingling with other 
people, have realized that Colombian 
women should have more opportunities. 


Economic independence gives moral and 
intellectual independence. Colombian 
women are now thinking for themselves. 
They have seen that work brings happi- 
ness and that instead of humiliating peo- 
ple, work makes them proud — proud of 
doing something worth while. This 
enthusiasm of Colombian women for 
learning and work is the consequence of a 
better development and understanding of 
our position and duties in the new civiliza- 
tion. It is a general idea in the whole 
country. The Congreso Femenino of 1931, 
held in Bogota, brought to the capital 
women of all the states and revealed that 
they are intelligent, active, and ready to 
recognize that the progress of the country 
depends not only upon the efforts of our 
men but upon the intelligent cooperation 
of each one of the Colombian women. 

It is necessary to mention some of the 
organizations and institutions which in 
the last few years have contributed to 
change the old ideas. El Centro de 
Estudios, established for men and women 
in 1929, began a series of lectures in such 
subjects as history, music, hygiene, art, 
biology, French literature. The Atenea 
Santa Fé started short courses for women 
in literature, science, theology, and even 
home economics. In the National School 
for Nurses, established in 1930 under the 
direction of two North American regis- 
tered nurses, Miss White and Miss Lamb, 
the students, all girls of high social 
classes, must have courses in anatomy, 
physiology, obstetrics, child hygiene, 
prenatal care, bacteriology, et cetera. 
These courses are short but clear. A few 
years ago no women in Colombia would 
have even mentioned such branches of 
science. 
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The Liga de Damas Catélicas represents 
the highest type of Colombian women, 
socially, politically, and intellectually. 
Its president is a woman, but the organizer 
and director is a man who has traveled a 
great deal in Europe and North America 
and understands that women must know 
more if they want to occupy the position 
assigned to them by the present civiliza- 
tion. With the help and influence of these 
Catholic women, the National Federation 
of Women Employees has been established 
with headquarters in Bogot4, a beautiful 
house in the center of the city with din- 
ing-rooms, a library, a monthly journal, 
weekly lectures on sociology, budgets, 
social work, and better preparation for 
better positions. It is really surprising to 
see the many activities with which 
Colombian women, not long ago idle, 
now occupy their minds and their time. 


Oprortunrties for higher education of 
women in Colombia are still lacking. At 
the beginning of 1928 it was impossible 
for me to obtain permission even to visit 
some classes in the Medical School. I 
shall never forget the expression of sur- 
prise and the peculiar smile of the Min- 
ister of Education at the idea of a wom- 
an’s going to class with young men. And 
he is a medical doctor and a very clever 
man. But a year later the secretary of the 
Medical School telephoned me that I 
could visit the classes. 

The campaign for higher education for 
women has started, but on the wrong 
track. A group of women asked the 
Colombian Congress for permission to 
enter the university. But that is not what 
we need. We need the establishment of a 
good college, in the American sense of 
the word. Not long ago I received a letter 
with the news that the University of 
Bogota is open to women. But who can 
go and profit since we are so poorly pre- 
pared? Many are planning to study, but 
there is not a chance in a thousand of 
success. My own experience has taught 
me what a handicap the lack of prepara- 


tion is. It has been a difficult task to per- 
suade the women that lack of preparation 
does not mean ignorance in general. It 
means that we are not familiar with 
practical work instead of book reading, 
with the use of apparatus, with the plan- 
ning of work, drawing of conclusions, 
mental and physical discipline — qual- 
ities taught and acquired in the high 
schools and colleges of the United States 
and other countries. We must start from 
the beginning. My dream at present is the 
organization of a college with a good 
program and high standards in what to- 
day is known as Colegio de la Merced in 
Bogota. This will call for better prepara- 
tory schools. 


Ln tHe last two years I have devoted all 
my time to work in the Johns Hopkins 
School of Hygiene. Under the direction 
and with the help of Dr. Janet Howell 
Clark I finished the work begun in Bogota 
on measurements of solar ultraviolet 
radiation in the treatment of ringworm 
and other fungi infections and also re- 
search to find what dyes will sensitize 
these organisms to visible radiation. The 
most important results obtained were: 
(1) Visible and near ultraviolet light does 
not inhibit the growth of the fungi or- 
ganisms studied. (2) Mercurochrome is 
the best sensitizer tried for ringworm and 
similar fungi infections. Apparently the 
action of mercurochrome is not as a 
fungicide but as a very potent sensitizer 
to visible light. This paper will be pre- 
sented by Dr. Clark later as a joint 
publication. 

In the Department of Bacteriology I 
made a careful study of some ‘‘yeast-like”’ 
and ringworm fungi, both of which cause 
a great variety of infections. This study 
was done with the purpose of investigat- 
ing the action of certain dyes and chem- 
icals on these and related organisms. 
Among the results obtained with this 
experiment we can mention the follow- 
ing: (1) Crystal violet or its compounds 
prove to have the most powerful myco- 
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static action im vitro on ‘‘yeast-like’’ 
fungi and the fungi of ringworm as com- 
pared with other dyes and chemicals 
tested. (2) Solutions of crystal violet 
have proved very effective in the treat- 
ment of two cases of monilial paronychia 
or infection of the finger nails, and in 
several cases of athlete’s foot. The results 
of a complete study on the treatment of 
ringworm infections with crystal violet 
solutions will be reported later. Fungi 
infections are of common occurrence in 
the tropics, and it will be of great value 
to find an effective treatment of the dis- 
eases caused by them. 


Tas work is interesting and valuable 
but it is also desirable for the foreigner 
who wishes to go back home with many 
new ideas to travel, to visit as many in- 
stitutions as possible, to compare or- 
ganizations, to work with them. A com- 
plete knowledge of the language, an 
open and receptive mind, and good will 
are necessary in order to take and adapt 
the main points. The Johns Hopkins 
School of Hygiene has courses of great 
value for the foreign student, such as 
those in public health administration; in 
food production, distribution, and con- 
trol; those on nutrition taught by the 
well-known Dr. McCollum, and many 
others. It is true that sometimes the 
schedule is too heavy, that according to 
the American ideas of specialization the 
student divides his or her activities and 
takes too much. But it is necessary to 
realize that the one who comes to study 
in the United States is not going to ac- 
complish everything directly, that the 
new ideas and methods collected are 
going to be the share and work of many 
individuals, once the student goes back 
to the mother land. 

During the last months I have been 
collecting papers and information on 
child hygiene. The organization of Well 
Baby Clinics in Bogota and in other 
cities of Colombia will be my reward for 
the work done in these two years, and 


the number of children saved in them will 
represent the generosity of the American 
Association of University Women to the 
countries of the South. 

But the progress of the country will not 
mean very much without peace and free- 
dom. Colombians are well known as 
leaders for liberty and peace; the pacific 
solution of the Leticia question has 
proved it. A new branch of the Women’s 
International League for Peace and Free- 
dom will be established in Bogota as soon 
as possible and another branch will be 
established in Lima, Peru. Sefiorita Garcia 
Irigoyen, member of a distinguished 
family, will take the message to Peru and 
I will take it to Colombia. 


Awnp do not think that we fellows of 
the American Association of University 
Women learn only about better colleges, 
better sanitation, better agriculture, and 
peace. We learn too that a woman can 
and must look pretty regardless of her 
age and social standing. North American 
women know how to dress well without 
expending too much money, and how to 
keep young. But in the South, especially 
in the mountains, only black and navy 
blue are the standard colors. Married 
women and girls after twenty-five are 
supposed to be very modest in their 
clothes and appearance, and the cheerful, 
bright, gay gatherings so frequent in the 
United States are replaced in the South 
by solemn meetings of dark-clothed, seri- 
ous, and dignified women. In the North, 
light colors, beauty parlors, and good 
looks are not restricted to girls in their 
teens. By accident I took a course in 
beauty culture, and I believe that Colom- 
bian women are going to derive more 
benefit from it than from all the experi- 
ments in light and dyes. And I have 
learned not only that there are diseases 
from deficiency in diet, but that a good 
salad and some waffles are very much bet- 
ter dishes than chile con carne and hot 
tamales. 

The contact with American women of 
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high character and trained minds is 
worth the trip. Most of them have trav- 
eled and understand foreign minds and 
problems. They not only want to help 
others but are anxious to do it. I wish to 
express my gratitude to Dr. Janet Howell 
Clark, who gave me help and inspiration 
in my work, and to Dr. Mary W. Wil- 
liams, whose moral support has been of 
the highest value for me and will be for 


any Latin American woman who may 
meet her through coming to study in the 
United States. Finally, it must be under- 
stood that if I have been able to profit by 
the great opportunities women have in 
this country it is largely due to the mem- 
bers of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women, who made it possible for 
me to receive the Latin American Fellow- 
ship. 1 thank them one and all. 
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TOLD IN BRIEF 


ISS FACES A CRISIS 


The crisis in internationalism was 
dramatized vividly in the Thirteenth An- 
nual Conference of International Student 
Service! held at Bouffémont, France, 
July 27-August 3. A few days before the 
conference opened one of the founders of 
ISS and chief collaborators in Germany, 
Dr. Fritz Beck, had been murdered. About 
the same time, shortly after the events of 
June 30, Dr. Morsbach, representative of 
ISS in the same country, was imprisoned. 
Facing this situation, with the German 
government taking responsibility for 
these acts because of the alleged traitor- 
ous conduct of these men, the Standing 
Committee of ISS voted to request the 
governmentally hand-picked German del- 
egation not to come to the conference 
and decided to suspend all relationships 
temporarily with the present Nazi-con- 
trolled student organizations. This action 
was taken, and later approved by the 
conference and the Assembly of ISS, in 
loyalty to the friends of ISS in Germany 
who have been ‘‘displaced’’ in their 
official ISS positions by Nazis. A delegate 
from Germany was present at the con- 
ference; he is in exile in Paris. 

The discussion of this question domi- 





‘International Student Service began as an 
attempt of students in the post-war period to help 
less fortunate fellow students. From relief work its 
program has expanded to include other projects, 
chiefly those designed to promote self-help and to 
develop cultural cooperation and international un- 
derstanding. The governing body is the self-per- 
petuating Assembly, consisting of from sixteen to 
twentv-four members representing the geographic 
regions of the world. — Eprtror's Note 
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nated the first part of the conference. The 
conference itself had a charged atmos- 
phere because of the absence of the usually 
large German delegation. Throughout 
the history of ISS, Germany and the Ger- 
man committee of ISS have been among 
the strongest financial and moral sup- 
porters of the organization. The enor- 
mous problem which faced more than 150 
delegates from 28 countries was one 
which seemed to require the sacrifice of 
certain values, whatever the decision. 
Some of the questions raised were: Could 
ISS continue relationships with an en- 
tirely re-constituted committee in Ger- 
many? (ISS does not vest authority in 
national committees; they are appointed 
by the international assembly which is 
self-constituted and _ self-perpetuating.) 
Having as its standard, ‘‘positive neu- 
trality,’’ could ISS even seem to be med- 
dling in internal political affairs of a 
country ? If ISS picked its own committee 
in Germany or continued relationships 
with those present collaborators not in 
prison would this endanger their lives? 
How should ISS deal with countries in 
which the totalitarian state is a reality? 
This last question is easily answered. 
Representatives were present from fascist 
Italy and a conference was planned for 
next year in the Soviet Union — sufficient 
proof that ISS is not an organization in- 
extricably bound up with democracy, 
parliamentarianism, and bourgeois cul- 
tural patterns. 

The final solution of the issue before 
the conference has not been reached. It 
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was agreed that the three German mem- 
bers of the Assembly should remain as 
members in good standing. (Members of 
the Assembly are not appointed as na- 
tional representatives.) Furthermore, the 
action of ISS should not be considered in 
any sense as an isolation of Germany or a 
breaking of relations but merely a tem- 
porary suspension. A matter of great 
importance was the decision to begin 
negotiations immediately for a conference 
between the representatives of the present 
official student organizations of Germany 
and the ISS Assembly; it was hoped that a 
decision may be made on the basis of a 
more adequate knowledge of all the facts. 

The theme of the conference this year 
was ‘The Manual Worker and the Brain 
Worker.’’ The subject produced some 
excellent addresses and lively discussion 
of this subject, although the considera- 
tions were less thorough than usual in 
ISS conferences because everyone was ab- 
sorbed in the question of relations to 
Germany. All seemed to agree that the 
machine age must be accepted; that the 
brain worker must no longer evade this 
question of his attitude toward the 
working class. 

Two projects of ISS for the coming year 
were received with great enthusiasm. 
Scholarships will be given to refugee stu- 
dents from Germany and to sixty work- 
ing-class students in Austria; it is also 
planned to intensify ISS work in the 
orient, particularly in India. Two large 
delegations from India were present at 
the conference, composed of twenty-one 
women and fourteen men. 

Francis A. HENson 
Executive Secretary 


American Committee, ISS 
CITIZENS STUDY THE SCHOOLS 


As the economic depression brought 
about a reduction in the revenue of local 
and state governments, it was only 
natural that a decrease in expenditures 
should be requested of the several ac- 
tivities of government, including educa- 


tion. If the request for reduction in school 
budgets had been based solely upon finan- 
cial grounds, the matter could have been 
adjusted, but additional criticisms were 
uttered in various parts of the country 
concerning the whole plan of public 
education. 

To meet such criticism, the Board of 
School Commissioners of Baltimore City 
adopted a plan which has produced such 
good results that it has attracted atten- 
tion in many places in the country. In 
March 1933, the school board deter- 
mined to have a systematic study of the 
criticisms of the schools which had been 
uttered. Accordingly, the board ap- 
pointed a committee of seventy-five citi- 
zens, both men and women, to make a 
study of the school system and to present 
a report of findings and recommendations. 
This Citizens Advisory Committee in- 
cluded in its membership business men 
and women, professional men and women, 
parents of children in the schools — a 
cross-section of the citizenry of Balti- 
more. The school board requested that 
first of all the committee study the finan- 
cial situation in which the schools found 
themselves, and report to the board in 
what ways further curtailment could be 
made without damaging the educational 
situation. The committee was requested 
to study carefully such matters as had 
been under criticism from various quar- 
ters, such as the inclusion in the cur- 
riculum of art, music, home economics, 
industrial arts, vocational subjects, health 
education, and the education of physically 
and mentally handicapped children. 

The Citizens Advisory Committee was 
divided into eleven sub-committees, each 
sub-committee having to do with one of 
the criticized activities. These sub-com- 
mittees were invited to visit the schools 
as often as they desired to see at first hand 
what was being done in the way of in- 
struction, and to make such inquiries as 
the members of the committee wished. 
The administrative staff of the school 
system was placed at the disposal of the 
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committee, to furnish any data in regard 
to the schools which the committee de- 
sired. 

For two months, the eleven sub-com- 
mittees proceeded with their study, visit- 
ing the schools and meeting with the 
several divisions of the administrative 
staff of the School Department. Each 
sub-committee presented a report of its 
findings and recommendations, and these 
eleven reports were presented to a Re- 
viewing Committee, composed of repre- 
sentatives of each of the eleven sub-com- 
mittees. The Reviewing Committee then 
presented a summarizing report, in which 
it incorporated the findings of the several 
sub-committees. This report, together 
with the reports of the sub-committees, 
was submitted by the Citizens Advisory 
Committee to the Board of School Com- 
missioners. Lack of space prevents any 
detailed report of the findings, but a few 
of the main features will be mentioned. 

1. No Evidence of Waste. The committee 
stated its belief ‘‘that the public school 
affairs of the city are being well and in- 
telligently administered and that there 
is no evidence of waste in any of the de- 
partments or activities of the school 
system.”’ 

2. Efficiency of Administration and Staff. 
The committee also declared ‘‘that the 
administration and operation of the 
schools has been brought to a relatively 
high state of efficiency and good manage- 
ment.’’ The reports of the various sub- 
committees showed the great progress 
which had been made in many respects 
since the Strayer Survey in 1920. 

3. No Excessive Overhead. The commit- 
tee found that the overhead of the school 
system was not requiring an excessive 
expenditure. 

4. No Excessive Expenditures on Special 
Subjects. The committee recommended 
that the so-called ‘‘fads and frills’’ should 
be continued in the curriculum, and that 
no subjects now being taught should be 
omitted. 

5. Basic Subjects Not Neglected for Special 


Subjects. The committee found that those 
subjects which are usually regarded as 
the fundamental ones in a system of 
teaching were not being neglected, and 
that the instruction in these subjects was 
being carried on in a thorough manner. 

6. Cost of Supplies. The committee 
found the curtailed amount available for 
the purchase of supplies and equipment 
was too small. 

7. Any Substantial Cut Necessarily Falls 
on Teachers’ Salaries. The committee found 
that the great bulk of the expenditures 
for the schools is devoted to the salaries of 
the teaching force, and that any appre- 
ciable additional curtailment which 
might be made would have to be borne 
by the salaries of the personnel. The com- 
mittee recommended that if a reduction 
should become necessary, 


any such action should be preceded by a general 
survey of all salaries and other expenditures in the 
different municipal departments, so that the school 
system will not be singled out for drastic reductions, 
when it is only one of the several departments of the 
City Administration. 


The effect of the Report of the Citizens 
Advisory Committee has been very 
marked. The people of Baltimore now 
know, through the work of this repre- 
sentative committee, what the opinion of 
intelligent and capable laymen is in re- 
gard to our public schools, their work, 
and their cost. The whole plan of the 
appointment of the committee, the work 
of its members, and the preparation of its 
thoroughgoing and impartial findings 
has set an example for other communities 
throughout the country. 

Davip E. WEGLEIN 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
Baltimore, Maryland 


THE DEAN AND THE COMMUNITY 


What do deans of women stand for in 
the minds of their communities? At a 
recent meeting twenty-one deans of 
women in Ohio—the majority high 
school deans — attempted to inform 
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themselves on this question. They an- 
swered anonymously a rather searching 
questionnaire pertaining to their com- 
munity relations. 

Six principal types of contact with their 
communities were indicated by this group 
of deans: (1) personal interviews, (2) 
addresses, (3) social events, (4) church, 
(5) clubs, (6) other organizations. 

As church members fully half of the 
group were inactive. Activities as indi- 
cated were strongest in clubs and the 
Y.W.C.A. The amount of published 
work was scanty, likewise of participa- 
tion in political parties or even in the 
non-partisan League of Women Voters. 
More than half of the group had taken 
no stand publicly on any important ques- 
tion of the day. 

The contacts of deans with their com- 
munities are confessedly limited. Why? 
The answers to this question deserve 
thoughtful consideration. They pertain 
chiefly to time. The deans either lacked 


time or, being held down to fixed hours on 
the job, were barred from cultivating 
public contacts which are to be had only 
within those hours. 

In the foregoing group high school 


deans, as already stated, were in the 
majority. To them, therefore, the follow- 
ing suggestions are addressed. 

A high school dean desiring to build up 
public relations might look about for 
some specific question which is affected 
with social significance and is at the same 
time pertinent to the interests of students. 
For the express purpose of publicly dis- 
cussing such a question and in time be- 
coming identified with it, she might 
study how to make contacts of one type 
or another with the community. By thus 
taking the initiative she very probably 
can time these created contacts within 
hours when she is free. Radio talks are an 
example in point. 

Among social questions or devices well 
meriting study and discussion two may be 
cited by wavy of illustration. 

1. The Credit Union. This device, rap- 


idly spreading throughout the United 
States, enables people with inadequate 
incomes to borrow from their fellow 
members as a body, at a moderate rate of 
interest, for the purpose of strengthening 
their future power to earn. This question 
is directly related to the interests of stu- 
dents who have not enough money to 
finance a college education. Query: could 
not a credit union be successfully estab- 
lished in any sizeable high school com- 
munity? Could it not then meet the need 
of parents wishing to borrow modest 
amounts which would enable their sons 
and daughters to finish college? 

2. The Consumers’ Cooperative So- 
ciety. This social invention, enormously 
successful in European countries and 
gradually making its way in the United 
States, enables people to get the maximum 
in goods and services for every dollar 
which they expend. It is particularly 
helpful to persons with small incomes. It 
is directly related to the interests of stu- 
dents attending colleges or universities 
away from their home towns. It is impor- 
tant for them, without sacrificing a high 
standard of living, to reduce the cost of 
their living to a minimum. Query: if in 
every sizeable high school community 
a consumers’ retail cooperative society 
should be successfully established and the 
members should learn through actual ex- 
perience the economies of group buying 
and the social benefits of cooperation, 
could they not effectively demand from 
college and university authorities the 
establishment of cooperative living ar- 
rangements which would reduce to the 
minimum the food and lodging costs of 
students with inadequate means? 

The writer submits that all deans of 
women, if they consistently develop pub- 
lic relationships in some such way as has 
been suggested, may appreciably and 
cumulatively enlarge their significance to 
the communities which they touch. 

Grace S. M. Zorpauc# 
Associate De. 


Ohio State University 
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CAMPUS AND CLASSROOM 


Introducing College and Careers 

As winter comes and thoughts turn to 
the new school year, a backward glance 
may be given to the guidance conferences 
for high school and college students that 
so hopefully sprang into being last 
spring. Have they borne fruit that is 
smoothing the way of young people now 
experiencing their first days in college or 
in occupation? 

In point of time, the Pre-College 
Guidance Conference at New Jersey Col- 
lege for Women, New Brunswick, was 
the first — April 26-29. The new dean of 
the College, Margaret T. Corwin (a 
member of the A.A.U.W. and formerly 
director of the North Atlantic Section), 
upon assuming her responsibilities as 
dean found her colleagues disturbed by 
the lack of adjustment to college shown 
by many lower classmen. As an experi- 
ment in adjustment, invitation to a three- 
day practice stay at college was sent to 
students in high schools within a radius 
of one hundred miles. They came — 314 
girls from 125 schools — more than had 
been expected; they lived the campus 
life, both in class and in the round of 
social and recreational activities; they 
consulted with faculty members and 
with representatives of other colleges; 
they listened to an admirable program of 
speeches. (These addresses, by the way, 
have been gathered together by the 
college in a pamphlet, College and the 
Modern World, available from A.A.U.W. 
Headquarters, 10 cents plus 3 cents 
postage.) The visitors not only enjoyed 
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their stay, but were serious and alive to 
their opportunity, attending classes with 
unflagging interest and taking notes to 
carry back to classmates less fortunate 
than themselves. 

More vocational in its emphasis, a 
“Student Career Conference’’ for high 
school graduates was an innovation on 
the campus of Alabama College, Monte- 
vallo, Alabama, July 5-7. About 200 
girls from 150 Alabama high schools 
attended, selected by their principals on 
the basis of scholarship. Mrs. Chase 
Going Woodhouse, director of the Insti- 
tute of Women’s Professional Relations, 
Greensboro, North Carolina, spoke on: 
“Where Will Women Work in 1938?” 
‘The Basis of Success,’” and ‘‘Marriage 
and Another Job.’’ Round tables were 
conducted by business and professional 
women of Alabama on each of a number 
of vocations. The state colleges for 
women in the South were so greatly 
interested that each sent its president or 
some other delegate. 

Little as one would expect the colleges 
to go for guidance to a department store, 
this was quite literally true when the 
‘““Choosing-a-Career Conference’’ was 
staged by the Bamberger and Company 
store in Newark, New Jersey, June 26-28. 
More than 4,500 students from 103 
eastern colleges hung upon the words of 
the nationally prominent men and women 
who spoke on the opportunities and re- 
quirements in various fields of work. 
But in the discussion periods there ob- 
truded the question that was apparently 
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uppermost in the minds of the throng — 
“How can I get a job?”’ Although the 
conference had no answer for this funda- 
mental question, it did direct attention to 
some of the less well known and less 
crowded occupations. Before the con- 
ference, teaching led the preferred occu- 
pations, engineering was second, and 
law third. At the end of the conference, a 
questionnaire showed that ideas had 
altered as business and professional and 
industrial leaders had spoken. 

As small sisters to the above type of 
conference there have been increasingly 
of late the ‘‘High School Days’’ arranged 
by individual colleges for the entertain- 
ment and enlightenment on the college 
campus of high school students. The 
Elmira College Bulletin, Summer 1934 
issue, tells us that Elmira inaugurated 
such a day in 1932 and that this year the 
special program was extended to cover 
two days. 


Entrance Patterns Are Broken 


There is some good news with respect 
to college entrance requirements — that 
maze in which one perishes without 
guidance. Dartmouth College has made 
a very significant change in this respect. 
Beginning in September 1934, promising 
youths from schools all over the country 
will be considered for admission as 
freshmen without regard to units of 
entrance credits which have been re- 
quired in the past. The only require- 
ments for admission will be that the 
candidates measure up to the varied and 
rigorous standards of the selective proc- 
ess, which relate, among other things, 
to character and to scholarship. The 
change means that Dartmouth has abol- 
ished its list of so-called approved secon- 
dary schools and that each individual 
will be considered strictly upon his own 
merits. 

To appreciate the significance of Dart- 
mouth’s step, one should know that in 
the last few years several investigations 
have indicated the lack of value of a re- 


quired pattern of high school credits for 
college entrance and have advised and 
predicted its abandonment. Incidentally, 
it is the required pattern of units that 
brings to so many parents gray hairs, to 
so many children sleepless nights. Now 
Dartmouth joins the, so far, very few 
institutions which require of entering 
students no set pattern of high school 
units. Is this the beginning of a move- 
ment to be followed more or less rapidly 
by other colleges? Dean Bill of Dartmouth 
thinks that within ten years most of the 
leading colleges will have accepted the 
principles of the new plan as axiomatic. 

Another guiding star on the road to 
less restrictive entrance regulations is 
the experiment now in progress under 
the direction of a committee of the Pro- 
gressive Education Association. The plan 
was launched this past year in a selected 
number of secondary schools but its 
results will not be known for some years 
to come, when the students now in 
school have proved themselves in college. 
Under the plan about 260 colleges have 
agreed to set free a small group of schools 
to engage in experimental programs and 
have agreed to accept students from these 
schools for a period of five years, begin- 
ning in 1936, without regard to the 
course and unit requirements now in 
force and without further examination. 
It is interesting to note that, in spite of 
the grant of freedom, few of the schools 
are departing very far from traditional 
college preparation. 


Flexible College Accrediting 


One of the most important develop- 
ments of the year is the approach to a 
new method of accrediting colleges. 
From 1900 to 1920 accrediting of colleges 
was based largely on quantitative meas- 
ures. As time went on, the mere counting 
of noses — in the form of books in the 
library and dollars in the endowment 
fund — began to reveal defects as a 
method of judging between colleges, for 
many institutions rich in material pos- 
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sessions wofi the seal of approval, while 
others, poor in this respect, but dis- 
tinguished for their intellectual and 
spiritual vigor, failed to attain it. Recog- 
nizing the imperfections of the method, 
the North Central Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools, one of the 
regional accrediting agencies, began three 
years ago to study ways of improving it. 
From this study has emerged a new plan 
of accrediting, adopted by the Associa- 
tion last April, under which the word 
‘‘standards’’ is abolished and the terms 
‘“quality,’’ ‘‘profiles,’’ “‘patterns,’’ and 
‘characteristics’ replace it. The new 
terms betoken flexibility, the balancing 
of good points against others less favora- 
ble, reduced emphasis on possessions and 
more on what is done with the means at 
hand. Other accrediting agencies are 
showing a tendency to follow in these 
footsteps. A good account of the new 
plan is found in the Journal of Higher Edu- 
cation for May 1934, ‘‘A New Plan for 
Accrediting,’’ by Dr. M. E. Haggerty. 


The College — Women — and 
Contemporary Life 

Probably everyone has heard brisk dis- 
cussion this past year or more on the 
topic: “Are the Colleges Preparing 
Women Adequately for Contemporary 
Life?’ The women’s colleges, as shown 
both in action and in discussion, have 
taken the question to heart. This fall 
Goucher College announces a new cur- 
ticulum as its contribution toward an 
affirmative answer to the question. 

The new Goucher curriculum, to be in 
effect this September, abolishes course 
credits; progress is determined instead 
through tests of achievement. There is a 
Lower Division and an Upper Division. 
In the Upper Division the student will 
study intensively in at least one field of 
special interest to her. Perhaps the fea- 
ture of the plan that is of most unusual 
interest is the statement of objectives for 
the Lower Division and the ways in 
which progress toward them will be 


measured. To quote from the Bulletin of 
Goucher College for July 1934 (catalogue 
issue): 


During the first two years of college each student 
is expected to make reasonable progress toward the 
following objectives: (1) to establish and maintain 
physical and mental health; (2) to comprehend and 
communicate ideas both in English and in foreign 
languages; (3) to understand the scientific method in 
theory and application; (4) to understand the her- 
itage of the past in its relation to the present; (5) 
to establish satisfying relations with individuals and 
with groups; (6) to utilize resources with economic 
and aesthetic satisfaction; (7) to enjoy literature and 
the other arts; (8) to appreciate religious and philo- 
sophical values. 

At the end of the first two years of college the 
progress of each student will be measured in the 
following ways: 

1. An examination on the facts and principles 
underlying such of the foregoing eight objec- 
tives as are susceptible of academic testing. . . . 

2. An examination in essay form on one topic 
chosen by thestudent from several proposed. . . . 

3. A written project in one field, testing the stu- 
dent's ability to use tools in the library or the 
laboratory or both. Several days will be al- 
lowed for completion of this project. A brief 
oral discussion may be required. 

4. A reading examination in one foreign lan- 
guage.... 

5. Subjective estimates of the student's progress 
toward the attainment of the above named 
eight objectives. .. . 


Another women’s college, Linden- 
wood, has recognized the “‘preparation 
for living’’ theme by issuing a booklet, 
Patterns for Living, containing six or 
seven sample four-year sequences of 
courses with the general goal of fitting 


one’s self for American contemporary 
life. 


Placing College Graduates 


Several almost exhilarating bits of 
news are current about the placement of 
men college graduates, although there is 
a dearth of similar news about women 
graduates. Lafayette College, North- 
western University, and Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology all reported dur- 
ing the summer, according to the New 
York Times, that the percentage of 1934 
graduates placed showed a decided im- 
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provement over the figures of a year 
previous for the placement of 1933 grad- 
uates. At M.I.T. the per cent of graduat- 
ing seniors placed had nearly doubled 
(60-odd per cent in 1934, 35 per cent in 
1933). At Northwestern the director of 
placement believed that the chances of 
the 1934 senior’s getting a job were 35 
per cent better than a year before. He 
added, however, that the outlook for 
the woman graduate was not so bright. 

Facing a discouragingly small number 
of openings for women, the Radcliffe 
Appointment Bureau has been showing 
initiative in devising new ways of in- 
ducting young collegians into self-sup- 
porting activities. In addition to the 
‘vocational try-outs’’ that it has insti- 
tuted (reported in ‘‘College News,” 
A.A.U.W. Journat for April 1934), the 
Bureau is adventuring in other methods of 
spreading the net for the elusive “‘places.”’ 
The Radcliffe Quarterly for July tells of 
short courses that have been organized 
to increase the competency of under- 
graduates for self-help positions: a course 
of three lessons for waitresses has vastly 
increased the calls for waitresses at teas 
and dinner parties; a camp councillors’ 
course resulted in the placement of over 
half of these girls by the end of May; a 
six weeks’ secretarial course has given 
many undergraduates an added tool that 
has been of value in securing work in 
many fields. 


Thriving Summer Schools Again 


An excellent season has been enjoyed 
by the university summer schools, so en- 


rollment figures quoted in the New York 
Times indicate. At the University of 
Southern California attendance was 20 
per cent greater than last year. The six 
large university summer sessions in New 
York City showed a 6 per cent average 
gain, the increase for Columbia Uni- 
versity being 10 per cent. Other univer- 
sities in the South and the Middle West 
were also in the summer recovery column. 
Large attendance, enthusiasm, and a fine 
spirit of intellectual comradeship charac- 
terized the Alumnae Colleges held at 
Smith and at Mount Holyoke in June; 
equally successful was the second Sum- 
mer Institute for Social Progress at 
Wellesley in July. 


Experimentation 


As the proverbial bird’s-eye view of 
the 1933-34 college scene is taken before 
the old panorama dissolves in the new, 
we see that there was little higher- 
educational experimentation started dur- 
ing the past year, except for the highly 
important adoption of a new basis for 
accrediting. On the other hand, there 
was little if any cessation of existing ex- 
periments. The University of Chicago 
College plan, the Colgate plan, the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota General College, 
and other more or less experimental pro- 
grams are continuing and developing. It 
will be interesting to watch the changing 
facets of these programs and the fresh 
shapes of the new curricula — such as 
that of Goucher — as they are turned in 
the kaleidoscope of the coming year. 

Frances VALIANT SPEEK 





EDITORIALS 
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Honors to Women 

At a time when one correspondent 
writes, ‘Recognition of women in aca- 
demic circles reached its peak fifteen 
years ago,’’ and when from many sides 
come instances of the narrowing of pro- 
fessional opportunity for women, there 
is both satisfaction and a sense of obliga- 
tion in counting over some of the recent 
rewards, in honor or in professional ad- 
vancement, which have come to women 
— satisfaction in goals achieved; obliga- 
tion to direct our efforts toward keeping 
open the opportunity for achievement by 
other women in the years ahead. 

The eulogies of Madam Curie which 
appeared on every hand at the time of her 
death are still fresh in our minds and 
need not be repeated here. 

In England, two women physicians 
have won signal honors. Dr. Helen M. M. 
Mackay this spring was elected a Fellow 
of the Royal College of Physicians of 
London, — the first time in the four 
hundred years’ existence of this body, 
says the Medical Woman's Journal, that a 
woman has been so honored. Dr. Mackay 
is physician to the Queen's Hospital for 
Children and to the Mothers’ Hospital of 
London, and a member of the scientific 
staff of the Medical Research Council. 
She has been engaged in investigation of 
certain aspects of disease in childhood, 
particularly from the dietetic standpoint, 
one of her studies being an investigation 
of rickets in Austria produced by war and 
post-war food shortage. 

The same journal announces the award 


to Dr. Lucy Wills of London of the Wil- 
liam Julius Mickle Fellowship for 1934. 
This fellowship is awarded by the Senate 
of the University of London annually to 
the man or woman graduate of the uni- 
versity, resident in London, who is 
judged to have ‘‘done most to advance 
medical art and science in the preceding 
five years, and has therein shown con- 
spicuous merit.’” Dr. Wills is chemical 
bacteriologist at the Royal Free Hospital 
in London, and has given special study to 
the anemia of pregnancy. 

In view of the United States census 
figures for 1920-30, which showed a 
decline in the number of women in the 
medical profession, this recognition of 
English women physicians sounds an en- 
couraging note. 

Honor to one of our own most dis- 
tinguished woman scientists comes in 
the announcement that Florence Sabin, 
member of the Rockefeller Institute for 
Medical Research since 1925, has been 
reelected a trustee of the Institute for 
Advanced Study, the institution which 
under the leadership of Dr. Abraham Flex- 
ner is organized to foster research by the 
ablest scholars. Professor Albert Einstein 
was one of the first to be enrolled in the 
Institute's faculty. 

In June, Bernice Brown Cronkhite, 
then dean of Radcliffe College, was 
elected dean of the Radcliffe Graduate 
School and chairman of the Committee 
on Admissions. Until this time there had 
been no separate dean of the Graduate 
School. Dean Cronkhite for five years 
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has served as treasurer of the International 
Federation of University Women. 

Reminder of success in another field 
comes to us sadly in notices of the death 
a month ago of Doris Ulmann, known as 
one of the foremost photographers in the 
United States. Miss Ulmann’s specialty 
was depicting the characteristics of south- 
ern whites and negroes. Her remarkable 
studies of negroes were seen at their best 
in her photographs for Roll, Jordan, Roll, 
in which she collaborated with Julia 
Peterkin. The Library of Congress at 
Washington recently purchased forty of 
Miss Ulmann’s studies for exhibition 
purposes. 

In all these women we see conspicuous 
talents, of a varied order, used for the 
contribution which each was best en- 
dowed to make. In more than one Euro- 
pean country the right of women to 
develop and use such talents is now 
denied. It is worth while for university 
women in America to consider seriously 
whether the opportunities which they 
have come to take for granted may not 
also be in danger from reactionary forces. 


How Much Milk? 


Concerned by the fact that large num- 
bers of children were suffering from mal- 
nutrition, a committee of women from 
twelve leading national women’s organ- 
izations last April requested the Secretary 
of Agriculture to have a survey under- 
taken to discover how adequate is the 
consumption of milk in this country. The 
survey was carried out by clubwomen 
under the direction of Fred C. Howe, 
Consumers’ Counsel, Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration. Information 
was obtained for fifty-nine cities, through 
questionnaires distributed in schools se- 
lected as typical for neighborhoods where 
incomes range from average to very low. 

The preliminary report of the survey, 
made September 11, should rob us of any 
complacence we may have retained con- 
cerning the boasted American standard of 
living. These are some of the findings: 


Of the total 29,485 families included in 
the survey, with an average income of 
$21.29 a week, 14 per cent reported that 
they bought no fresh milk at all. 

The average family on the survey, con- 
sisting of 5.44 persons including 2.69 
children, purchased 1.37 quarts of fresh 
milk a day. 

The combined per capita purchases of 
evaporated and fresh milk were found to 
be more than 27 per cent below the quan- 
tity of milk specified in the ‘‘restricted 
diet’’ worked out by the federal Bureau 
of Home Economics. This diet is con- 
sidered so low in nutritive content that it 
would be unsafe to go below its level or to 
attempt to subsist on it for more than a 
limited period. 

Comparing the average milk purchases 
reported in the survey with diets at a 
higher level, they were found to be 57 
per cent below the milk quantities speci- 
fied by the Bureau for an adequate diet at 
minimum cost and nearly 64 per cent 
below the quantity called for in an ade- 
quate diet at moderate cost. 

The American Association of Univer- 
sity Women was one of the organizations 
sponsoring the survey, and Dr. Kathryn 
McHale, General Director of the Associa- 
tion, presided at the meeting at which the 
findings were presented and was appointed 
chairman of the executive committee 
which is studying the means whereby the 
findings of the survey can be utilized 
most effectively, through the efforts of 
organized women, to bring about im- 
proved conditions. 

Because of the attention which the 
Association has given to scientific con- 
sumer information, the A.A.A. has also 
asked the Association to furnish the 
names of members in twenty-nine Cities 
who would be qualified by their knowl- 
edge of consumer problems to serve on 
local Milk Licensing Boards. 


Existing Guides for the Consumer 


An excellent piece of propaganda in 
favor of more definite standards and in- 
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formation for guidance of the retail buyer 
has been issued by the U. S. Bureau of 
Home Economics — although no attempt 
to propagandize is acknowledged. 

In Present Guides for Household Buying a 
summary is given of the grades and labels 
now in use which may be helpful to the 
consumer. The list includes the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture grading service for 
butter, cheese, eggs, and meats; the same 
department's optional grades for certain 
canned goods; accepted sizes of cans for 
fruits and vegetables; Bureau of Stand- 
ards measurements for some ready-to- 
wear garments; commercial standards for 
sizes of bed blankets and labeling of wool 
content; the Federal Trade Commission's 
rules of fair competition as applied to the 
labeling of silks; and standards adopted 
by such national organizations as the 
American Gas Association, the National 
Wall Paper Wholesaler’s Association, the 
American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers, and the Tanners’ Council of 
America. 

A study of the complete list is not en- 
couraging from the buyer's standpoint. 
Most of the standards and informative 
labels which are described were adopted 
for the convenience of manufacturers and 
distributors or to prevent unfair com- 
petition; specifications are largely those 
devised by the federal government or 
other wholesale buyers for their own 
guidance in making large-scale purchases. 
Some of this material will throw light on 
the small consumer's problems, but the 
need for clear, definite information to tell 
the retail buyer what he is getting re- 
mains to be met. 

As a first step toward such information, 
however, consumers should know the 
standards and grades which have been 
formulated and insist on their wider use. 
To this end the Bureau's list of infor- 
mation now available should be in the 
hands of every intelligent consumer. The 
bulletin may be ordered from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington, 
D. C., as U. S. Department of Agriculture 


Miscellaneous Publication No. 193; price 
5 cents. 


To E.E.W., with Gratitude and Regrets 


It is nearly eight years since Elizabeth 
Elliott Wellington began contributing to 
the JourNnat a department of items from 
the educational world, in recent numbers 
entitled ‘‘News of the Colleges.’’ The 
work was entirely a labor of love, begun 
when Miss Wellington was chairman of 
the A.A.U.W. Publications Committee 
and continued after her resignation from 
that office, doubtless because any mention 
of relinquishing her reportorial task met 
with such vigorous protest from Head- 
quarters. This fall, however, Miss Well- 
ington came to the decision that other 
obligations must outweigh editorial per- 
suasion. 

Readers of the Journat will miss Miss 
Wellington's contribution, and the editor 
takes this opportunity to express the As- 
sociation’s indebtedness for her generosity 
in carrying this recurrent JouRNAL 
‘“chore,”’ for her discernment in selecting 
items which kept us abreast of the fast- 
changing college world, and perhaps 
most of all for the not-too-dead-in-earnest 
spirit with which she enlivened her 
academic subject. The editor adds, too, a 
personal gratitude for wise and kindly 
counsel, from which both JourNnat and 
editor have profited. 

In seeking a new ‘“‘culler of college 
news'’ we are fortunate in having at 
Headquarters a member of the staff who 
is thoroughly conversant with college 
affairs, — Mrs. Frances Valiant Speek, 
research associate in secondary and col- 
legiate education, in charge of the 
A.A.U.W. information service in this 
field. Having assisted in the Association's 
study, Changes and Experiments in Liberal- 
Arts Education, and in the current study 
of curricula for college women, Mrs. 
Speek is particularly well equipped to 
interpret to college women the signifi- 
cant events in the world of higher edu- 
cation. 








The 1935 Biennial Convention 
Los Angeles, June 24-29 
Theme: The Réle of College Women as Makers of Social History 


A Creative Convention 

It is a particularly happy choice which 
brings the next biennial convention, 
meeting at a time when changing condi- 
tions on every hand demand new thinking 
and experiment, to California, where the 
work of the A.A.U.W. has been marked 
by so much vigor and creativeness. 

Plans for the Convention, now being 
perfected, embody the policy of the Asso- 
ciation throughout the fifty-three years 
of its existence. They are premised on the 
belief that trained women have an obliga- 
tion to contribute to the solution of the 
problems of society which vitally affect 
their own lives, and further that no con- 
tribution of any value can be made 
without careful study. 

The Convention will distinctly not be a 
passive meeting with speakers imported 
to furnish the ideas and inspiration. 
While able speakers will be invited to 
introduce and interpret the subjects under 
consideration, in every case the discus- 
sion will finally be narrowed down to 
‘What can university women do about 
it?”’ 


National Problems 


Addresses and discussion groups will 
present the challenge to thinking women 
in national and international problems. 
In the national field, the program will be 
buile around major problems which 
directly touch the lives of university 
women: the future of the family, con- 
sumer interests, economic reconstruction, 
the changing political economy as it 
affects women. After these topics are 
introduced in brief addresses, panel 
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discussion will follow, bearing on the 
question, ‘‘What can an improved social, 
economic, and political understanding 
contribute to a solution of these prob- 
lems?’’ At a later session, the discussion 
will be centered specifically on “‘What 
can the A.A.U.W. do in promoting 
national understanding ?”’ 


International Problems 


In the international field, the Cali- 
fornia Convention will appropriately 
turn to problems of the Pacific area. 
Brief addresses on frictions in this region 
will be followed by panel discussion of 
means of improving interracial under- 
standing. It is hoped that, with the Con- 
vention meeting on the Pacific Coast, 
delegates from branches in Hawaii, 
China, Japan, and Mexico will be present 
to contribute to the discussion. And 
again, one session will be devoted to 
consideration of what, specifically, the 
A.A.U.W. can do toward promoting 
international understanding. 


Delegates Should Be Prepared 


Every branch is asked to plan its study 
program with the Convention in view, so 
that delegates may come prepared to take 
an active part in the discussion. Study 
syllabi are available on all of the topics 
of the Convention program (see announce- 
ment of new materials, pp. 48-50). Where 
group study is not practicable, delegates 
are asked to prepare themselves by special 
reading. A list of suggested readings on 
“Social, Political and Economic Prob- 
lems,"’ national and international, will be 
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found in the Association's bulletin, Book 
Service Facilities, pp. 5-12. 

As delegates make use of this material 
in advance, the Convention will be able 
to attack these problems constructively 
and understandingly. 


The Motion Picture Industry 


Arrangements are pending to draw on 
Hollywood's resources for a session on 
the creative art phases of the motion pic- 
ture industry, — a subject full of possi- 
bilities for lively discussion. 


A Leisurely Working Meeting 


Inconsistent though it may seem, the 
Los Angeles Convention is planned to be 
at once a leisurely and a working meet- 
ing. To achieve both objectives, sessions 
are scheduled for six days instead of the 
usual four— from Monday, June 24 to Sat- 
urday, June 29, inclusive. With two extra 
days, there will be no need to run business 
sessions at top speed, and delegates will 
not have to stay up into the wee sma’ 
hours or rise with the dawn in order to 
find time to discuss their problems with 
national officers and delegates from other 
branches. There will be time for full ex- 
pression of opinion on the items of busi- 
ness before the Convention, and an entire 
day is allotted to meetings of branch and 
state division officers and chairmen to dis- 
cuss problems and methods in A.A.U.W. 
work. Delegates are urged to plan to be 
present through the six days, in order to 
get the full value of this plan for a longer 
meeting. 


Exhibits 


Carrying out the idea of a working con- 


vention, branches are asked to send 
exhibits which will show successful 
methods and techniques in A.A.U.W. 
work, rather than general publicity. In 
other words, exhibits are to be selected to 
show not so much what the branches and 
state divisions are doing, as how they do 
it. A model report, a discussion leader's 
loose-leaf notebook, an officer’s portfolio, 


a piece of publicity which proved effec- 
tive in attracting the junior group — this 
is the type of exhibit which is wanted, 
and which will, it is hoped, contribute 
practical ideas for translating the inspira- 
tion of the Convention into action. 


Convention Manager 


Local arrangements for the convention 
have been placed in the hands of Mrs. 
Sarah Bixby Smith, who has just served 
for two years as vice-president of the Los 
Angeles Branch. Mrs. Smith comes of a 
well-known pioneer family and is the 
author of a number of books on early 
days in California. She is a graduate of 
Wellesley College. Letters from California 
indicate that in Mrs. Smith an ideal per- 
son has been found to handle the many 
details which fall to the lot of the con- 
vention manager. 

Other chairmen will be announced in 
January. 


Hotel Rates 


Convention Headquarters will be at 
the Ambassador, a beautiful hotel sit- 
uated in a twenty-two acre park about 
fifteen minutes from the business center 
of Los Angeles. The hotel will provide all 
necessary rooms and halls for convention 
purposes. 

Rates per day at the Ambassador are as 
follows: 

One in room with running water........... $3.50 
Two in room with running water, per person 2.25 


Two in room, twin beds and bath, per person 3.50 
Three in room, individual beds and bath, 

per person 
Four in room, individual beds and bath, 

person 
Single room and bath 

Rates at other hotels, together with 
their distance from the Convention 
Headquarters, are listed below. These 
rates are for rooms with private bath. 
Hotel Normandie (2 blocks), 6th St. and Normandie 

Ave. 

One in room 

Two in room, twin beds or double, per 

person 
Three in room, single beds .... 
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Hotel Chancellor (1 block), 3191 West 7th St. 
Chapman Park Hotel (1 block), 615 South Alex- 
andria 


RR NNN a i ode hy seein ierrw eile nates $2.50 
TWO if 000M; Cwilk BOGS. 6.2 okies co ses ese 3.50 
Mayan Hotel (3 blocks), 3049 West 8th Sc. 
(Rates for five days) 
ee INS 6 ones hows adin x aciciesacincesinuses $8.00 
‘Two ta room, twin beds... ........6...ceees 11.00 
Two in room, double bed................ 10.00 


Rates are also quoted for hotels in the 
business district, involving transporta- 
tion by bus or street car, which would 
take from fifteen to thirty minutes. 


The Biltmore, 5th and Olive Sts. 


MOIR os. o widens dak és wenbanwd $3.50-5.00 
MRS ois osha g wwiestanewencecs 5.00-8.00 
Figueroa Hotel, 939 South Figueroa St. 
Single room with bath............... $2.00, up 
Double room with bath, double bed... 2.50, up 
Double room with bath, twin beds.... 3.00, up 
Better rates if a group is guaranteed. 
Rosslyn Hotel, 5th and Main Sts. 
Single room without bath........... $1.00-2.50 
Single room with bath.............. 1.50-5.00 
Double room without bath.......... 1.50-3.00 
Double room with bath............. 2.50-7.00 


Delegates planning to stay on after the 
Convention may be interested in apart- 
ment hotels. Those listed here are con- 
venient to the Ambassador, and near 
excellent markets. Single apartments 
have twin beds or one double bed. Double 
apartments have twin beds and a double 
bed. All have bath and kitchenette. 


Windsor (1 block), 7th Ave. and Catalina Sts. 


BUMR odie cisadsh ede $2.50 and 3.50 
NN 5 cis os nen ads oncis araiaiss 4.00 and 5.00 
Haddon Hall, 8th and Kenmore Sts. 
ere rr eee $2.50 
MN ri iak as ois Give uae Nic alaickiins 3.50 and 4.00 


At the numerous auto camps within 
fifteen to twenty-five minutes of the 


Ambassador rates average 75 cents per 
person. 


Service for Autoists 


Any members interested in making the 
overland journey by automobile, by 
writing to the Touring Bureau, Automo- 
bile Club of Southern California, 2601 
South Figueroa Street, Los Angeles, 
Attention Don Doig, may obtain detailed 
information, with maps, regarding routes, 
accommodations, and sight-seeing (e.g. 
Santa Fe, Indian Pueblos, Grand Canyon). 
The inquirer should state preference as to 
route, if any, time available, average 
daily mileage desired, choice of accom- 
modations, whether hotel or auto camp; 
also degree of familiarity with driving 
on mountain roads. The club solicits 
registration of visitors upon arrival. It 
will be glad to make suggestions as to 
the most desirable trips to take while in 
California, together with accurate in- 
formation about roads and accommoda- 
tions. It will also give the same service 
in connection with the return trip. 

The Auto Club has an established rep- 
utation for courtesy and reliability, and 
the A.A.U.W. may accept its services 
with confidence. 


Transportation Rates 


The Convention was scheduled for late 
June in order that delegates might take 
advantage of vacation rates, and there is 
every indication that exceedingly favor- 
able transportation rates will be ar- 
ranged. These will be announced in the 
January JourNAL. 
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What Legislative Program? 

The national Committee on Legislation has 
for some time been conscious of a growing in- 
terest in legislation throughout the Associa- 
tion. Letters and reports from state and branch 
chairmen show an increasing conviction that 
support for standards in education cannot be 
given without going into the legislative field. 
In view of this widening interest, the Board of 
Directors and the Committee on Legislation 
feel that the time has come to take stock again 
of the Association's legislative field, in order 
that the program recommended at the 1935 
Biennial Convention may both conform to 
the legislative policy of the Association and 
represent the actual interests of the mem- 
bership. 

Accordingly, the national Committee on 
Legislation in September sent a questionnaire 
to legislative chairmen, asking that each legis- 
lative chairman arrange to have one branch 
meeting devoted to an open discussion of the 
legislative field of the American Association of 
University Women and that the members ex- 
press themselves on the items in the question- 
naire, so that the National Committee may 
have an accurate picture of the legislative 
program desired by the members and of the 
place they think legislation should occupy in 
the work of the Association. 

We do not need to remind ourselves of the 
part government plays in our homes, profes- 
sions, and business. Every day, our work and 
play are affected by laws made by state legisla- 
tures and the national Congress, some of which 
are beneficial, others harmful. Government is 
not fixed and stationary. The changes con- 
stantly taking place are made through legisla- 
tive action which should be supported when 


the change is good and opposed when it is 
bad. 


A study of the functions of government and 
how our lives are touched by them, leads us 
direct to education, one of the most important 
functions undertaken by the government for 
the benefit of its people. Ample provision is 
supposed to be made for the education of every 
child. From the time when the United States 
granted to each new state the sixteenth section 
of each township for school purposes to the 
present, when federal aid to the states has been 
greatly increased, every grant for education 
has been secured through legislation by those 
interested in education both in and out of 
Congress. 

The support of our public school system by 
state, county, and city taxation is secured 
by legislation, the initiative often taken by 
individuals and groups outside the state legis- 
latures, county and city boards. National 
educational activities, including the Library 
of Congress, Smithsonian Institution, military 
and naval academies, schools for Indians and 
natives of Alaska, the Office of Education, 
emergency educational aid, et cetera, are 
dependent on the legislative acts of Congress. 
With these sources of financial support for 
public education in our minds, linked with the 
present condition of the public schools, the 
responsibility that members of the American 
Association of University Women wish to take 
in legislation becomes an important question 
to the Association. 

The Association's national legislative pro- 
gram is determined by the vote of the biennial 
convention. Through the questionnaire sub- 
mitted by the Legislative Committee every 
branch has an opportunity to express itself on 
what that program should be. 

Emma B. SwicGett 
Chairman, 
Committee on Legislation 
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A.A.U.W. to Study Women’s Economic and 
Legal Status 

Realizing that the outlook for trained 
women is becoming less and less favorable, 
even in this country, the A.A.U.W. Commit- 
tee on the Economic and Legal Status of 
Women is actively working on the problems 
which come within its scope. The committee 
has divided into two sections, one dealing 
with the economic and the other with the 
legal status of women. 

The section dealing with economic problems 
has projected one of the most important studies 
the A.A.U.W. has undertaken. The committee 
feels strongly that what has happened to the 
position of women in other countries gives 
warning that thinking women here must face 
the problem realistically. It is clear that in this 
country pressures resulting from the depres- 
sion have seriously jeopardized opportunities 
for employment for women. The arguments 
most loudly urged in the effort to displace 
women are usually based on the tradition that 
men are responsible for the support of de- 
pendents, whereas women use their earnings 
only for themselves. Facts are needed on this 
point, and the committee believes that at this 
time the most useful thing the Association can 
do in the matter is to ascertain the facts about 
employment, unemployment, and responsibil- 
ity for dependents among its national mem- 
bers. A simple questionnaire has been drawn 
up in collaboration with the Women’s Bureau 
of the U. S. Labor Department, designed to 
show how the depression has affected em- 
ployment and earnings among A.A.U.W. 
members customarily employed, and particu- 
larly the extent to which they are carrying the 
support of dependents. 

The Women's Bureau feels that such infor- 
mation from the Association’s homogeneous, 
trained membership is sufficiently important 
to justify active cooperation in the study. 
The Bureau is printing the questionnaires and 
will provide franks for sending them and for 
their return, and will tabulate the results. The 
Association has undertaken to secure the in- 
formation and will issue the final report. 

Chairmen have been appointed by the 
branch presidents to cooperate with the na- 
tional Committee on the Economic and Legal 
Status of Women. They have been chosen for 
their training in social economy and social 
research, and will have charge of the study in 
their respective branches 


This will be the first in a series of studies in 
which all branches will have an opportunity 
to contribute to a better understanding of the 
economic and legal status of women in this 
country. 

The chairman of the national committee is 
Dr. Susan M. Kingsbury, director of the Grad- 
uate Department of Social Economy and Social 
Research, Bryn Mawr College. The members of 
the committee who are giving their attention 
to the economic status of women are: Dr. 
Susan M. Kingsbury, chairman; Sophonisba 
P. Breckinridge, professor of public welfare 
administration in the University of Chicago 
Graduate School of Social Service and Ad- 
ministration, and official delegate to the 
Montevideo Pan-American Congress; Lillian 
Gilbreth, industrial engineering counselor; Iva 
L. Peters, technical consultant in economics 
for the American Woman's Association; Paul- 
ine Goldmark, of the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company; Elizabeth Brandeis, in- 
structor in economics, University of Wiscon- 
sin; and Dorothy Kenyon, attorney-at-law. 
The Sub-Committee on the Legal Status of 
Women is made up of practising attorneys: 
Dorothy Kenyon, chairman; Emma Wold, 
official delegate from the United States to the 
Codification of International Law Conference 
at Geneva; May Bigelow, Bertha Rembaugh, 
and Dorothy Straus. 

At present the Legal Sub-Committee is con- 
sidering possible amendments to the Dickstein 
Nationality Act passed by the last Congress. 
Some of the defects of this legislation were dis- 
cussed by Dr. Brunauer in the June Journat. 
This sub-committee will also consider what- 
ever nationality legislation affecting women 
may be recommended by the commission ap- 


pointed by the President to draft a new nation- 
ality bill. 


The Fellowship Endowment Fund 


In spite of drought and depression, contribu- 
tions to the Million Dollar Fellowship Fund 
for the year 1933-34 totaled $23,583.13. Prog- 
ress by units is shown in the table on page 54. 

The states with the highest per capita con- 
tribution were: 


Oregon (this state in addition gave an 
independent fellowship) 

Colorado 

PD i cictad sovssesiedcwesceuesenses 

New Hampsiure 


. $1.46 
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Branches making the highest per capita 
contribution were: 


Morgantown, W. Va 

La Grande, Ore 

Cleveland, Ohio 

Lubbock, Texas 

RIE Ws Boe coco cb bicedeecu cease 


The report of the number of branches con- 
tributing is not yet complete. States with 
100% Branch Participation will be announced 
in the January JouRNAL. 

Reports on the sale of the map, ‘“The Con- 
quest of a Continent,’’ showed that 469 
branches have used this means of raising 
money, with a profit of approximately $7,500 
for the Fellowship Fund. While the Map 
Committee has decided not to print more 
copies of the map, as most branches feel that 
they have exhausted sales possibilities, the 
remaining supply is offered for sale at the 
original prices. 


New A.A.U.W. Materials 


Most significant this year is the demand for 
a unified program of education for national! and 
international-interracial understanding. The 
new study outlines which are offered recognize 
the relationship between intelligent under- 
standing of local and national affairs and ef- 
fective world citizenship. In choosing subjects 
for outlines, the Association's tradition of 
pioneering in education has been kept in mind, 
and particular emphasis is given this year to 
those socio-economic problems which touch 
the lives of trained women. 

Developments in certain European countries 
which have drastically narrowed what is 
known as ‘‘woman’s sphere’’ must give pause 
to thinking women in America, and the As- 
sociation is fortunate in being able to present 
this challenge which most conspicuously con- 
fronts women today, set against its historical 
background, in the syllabus, A Changing Politi- 
cal Economy as It Affects Women, by Mary Ritter 
Beard. Mrs. Beard outlines a comprehensive 
study, first of the history of the development 
of the idea of sex equality, then of the effect 
upon the position of women of recent changes 
in the conception of the state in various coun- 
tries, closing with an analysis of the place of 
women in a competitive society such as the 


United States. This study course for university 
women is particularly significant in view of 
the fact that the colleges have so generally 
ignored women’s part in shaping history and 
women’s interests in relation to the state. 
(Price, 50 cents.) 

Markets, Tariffs and War Debts, by Dr. Harry 
D. Gideonse, associate professor of economics, 
University of Chicago, outlines a study of 
national markets, the burdens and benefits of 
tariffs, war debts and the ‘‘Buy American" 
policy, and the means by which economic 
stability may be achieved. (Price, 50 cents.) 

The problems involved in rebuilding our 
society — as many believe it must be rebuilt — 
are the subject of careful analysis in the sylla- 
bus, Social Reconstruction, by Harold Rugg, 
professor of education, Columbia University, 
and Marvin Krueger. Beginning with a study 
of American backgrounds, this course ex- 
amines the various proposals for reconstruc- 
tion, in the light of world interdependence and 
our own democratic society. (Price, $1.00.) 

In the field of economics, the study outline 
for consumers has been revised and completely 
brought up to date for the Committee on Con- 
sumers’ Interests, which has been established 
by the Board of Directors as a committee of the 
Association. The committee chairman is Faith 
Williams, formerly of the Federal] Bureau of 
Home Economics, now chief of the Division 
of the Cost of Living, U. S. Department of 
Labor. The revised outline, entitled Scéentific 
Consumer Purchasing, takes up sources of con- 
sumer information — grades, labels, specifica- 
tions, et cetera; gives a plan for study of certain 
important items from the buyer’s viewpoint, 
and discusses the relation between consumer 
purchasing and planned production. (Outline 
and kit of reference materials, $1.25.) 

A second section has been added to the 
syllabus on Money, Credit and Banking, by Dr. 
Dorothy Brown Riefler, formerly research 
economist of the Federal Reserve Board. The 
outline now covers the general background 
necessary for an intelligent understanding of 
the workings of our money and banking sys- 
tem, and also takes up specifically such crucial 
problems as safe banking, price movements, 
monetary standards, and international rela- 
tionships. 

To meet the growing interest in the Latin 
American countries, a syllabus entitled The 
Other Americas has been prepared by Glen L. 
Swiggett, chairman of the Organization Com- 
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mittee of the Inter-American Federation of 
Education; J. Fred Rippy, professor of history, 
Duke University; and A. Curtis Wilgus, direc- 
tor of the Center of Inter-American Studies, 
George Washington University. Economic 
and political developments in the complex 
civilizations that make up Latin America are 
the subject of this study, with special emphasis 
on cultural background. (Price, 50 cents.) 

Cutting across the field of economics and of 
education is the outline, Taxation for Support of 
Educational Services, by Paul R. Mort, director 
of the School of Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. Dr. Mort, who has 
made a number of important state surveys of 
school finance, has brought up to date this 
syllabus, which deals with the crux of the 
whole school situation, taking up the prob- 
lems of public school support, and presenting 
fundamental principles and the arrangements 
conducive to a sane and progressive program 
for equalizing educational opportunity and 
the burden of its support. (Price, 50 cents.) 

The problems of the rural school — that 
“Cinderella among schools’’ — are outlined 
in The Three R's in Rural Education: A Challenge 
to Popular Understanding, by Marion Gary, 
chairman of the Committee on Educational 
Facilities, Vermont Country Life Association. 
This syllabus deals with steps necessary to give 
rural schools their rightful place in the educa- 
tional scene and the factors which may be 
looked to for aid, and outlines a project 
for helping rural education in any locality. 
(Price, 50 cents.) 

In The Drama in Civic Life, Mary Ward, busi- 
ness manager of Eva Le Gallienne’s Civic 
Repertory Theatre, suggests steps for bringing 
fine drama to communities outside New York, 
and lists practical production aids for little- 
theater groups. (Price, 50 cents.) 

Owing to the demand for the bibliography, 
‘New and Unusual Occupations for Women,” 
compiled by the A.A.U.W. Research Informa- 
tion Service and announced in the last issue of 
the JourNat, it has been necessary to mimeo- 
graph the list, previously offered in type- 
written form. The new price for the bibliog- 
raphy is 13 cents, including postage, which 
supersedes the price originally announced. 


Former Fellows 


Dr. Katherine C. Balderston, associate pro- 
fessor of English literature at Wellesley Col- 
lege, who held the Boston Alumnae Fellow- 


ship in 1924-25, has received an appointment 
as Visiting Scholar at the famous Huntington 
Library in California. The original letters, 
manuscripts, and rare books collected by 
Henry Huntington and now the property of 
the state of California form a priceless collec- 
tion, and the honor of an appointment as 
Visiting Scholar to this library has come to 
only one other woman. Dr. Balderston will be 
engaged in editing the unpublished diary of 
Mrs. Thrale, friend of Samuel Johnson. 

Dr. Margarete Bieber, the distinguished 
German archaeologist who held the A.A.U.W. 
International Fellowship, 1931-32, has been 
appointed visiting lecturer in fine arts and 
archaeology in Barnard College for 1934-35. 
Dr. Bieber had been appointed ‘‘regular ex- 
traordinary professor’’ at the University of 
Giessen — one of the three or four German 
women to attain such rank — but lost her 
position because of the non-Aryan persecution. 
Although her reputation as an archaeologist 
was world-wide, no means of earning a liveli- 
hood was open to her in Germany. 

The Committee on Fellowship Awards has 
received a publication from Ruth Hughey, 
Margaret E. Maltby Fellow, 1932-33, based 
in part on research done in the fellowship year. 
The study of Elizabeth Grymeston and Her Mis- 
cellanea, written in collaboration with Philip 
Hereford, is one of the by-products of Dr. 
Hughey’s study of the writings of English 
women in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
tury. It is reprinted by the Oxford University 
Press from the transactions of the Bibliograph- 
ical Society. The English scholar will be in- 
terested in the evidence of the influence of 
various authors on Elizabeth Grymeston 
which is carefully traced by the writers in 
this study. Other readers will be touched by 
the picture of Elizabeth Grymeston herself as 
it is reconstructed from her book of medita- 
tions compiled for the son on whom her 
affections centered. 


Prizes in The Fellowship Contests 


Through the generosity of a friend, prizes 
were offered in a Fellowship Publicity Contest 
for 1933-34, and prizes were also given to the 
branches showing the best record in the sale of 
the map, ““The Conquest of a Continent.”’ 

Entries in the Publicity Contest were in two 
groups: Group I, the best newspaper articles; 
Group II, the greatest amount of interesting 
Fellowship publicity. The judges were Marie 
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Dickoré, former chairman of the National 
Committee on Publicity; Mrs. Sally Spensler 
Michener, chairman of publicity for the map 
project; Ruth Wilson Tryon, editor of the 
Journat; and Rosalind A. Keep, chairman of 
publicity, California State Division. 

The prizes were awarded as follows: 


Group I (best newspaper articles) 
lst — Central New York Branch, Syracuse, 


3rd — Spokane Branch, Wash............. 
4th — Natchitoches Branch, La 


Group II (greatest amount) 


1st — Central New York Branch, Syracuse, 


4th — Hays Branch, Kan 
5th — Bismarck Branch, N. D 
6th — New Brunswick Branch, N. J....... 


The prizes are divided equally between the 
branch Fellowship Fund and the member re- 
sponsible for the publicity. The entries showed 
that fellowship publicity chairmen have not 
only been successful in securing newspaper 


space, but have also exercised a good deal of 
ingenuity in making use of openings provided 
by announcements of local meetings or bene- 
fits, to inform the public concerning the whole 
A.A.U.W. Fellowship Program. 

In the map-selling contest, branches were 
divided into groups according to size, and a 
five-dollar prize was awarded in each group to 
the branch which sold the greatest number of 
maps per capita and to the branch which 
made the largest per capita profit through 
map-selling. 

The awards in the various groups were: 


Less than 25 members 
Quantity: Eureka, Ill. 
Profit: Beaver Valley, Pa. 

25-50 members 
Quantity: Cleveland, O. 
Profit: | Pendleton, Ore. 

51-100 members 
Quantity: LaCrosse, Wis. 
Profit: Ithaca, N. Y. 

101-200 members 
Quantity: Albany, N. Y. 
Profit: Seattle, Wash. 

Over 200 members 
Quantity: Philadelphia, Pa. 
Profit: Toledo, Ohio 


The Clubhouse Takes on New Charm 


The attractiveness of the national Club- 
house has been greatly enhanced in recent 
months by new dining-room furnishings pro- 
vided by the Washington Branch, which man- 
ages the Clubhouse for the national Associa- 
tion. An atmosphere of charm and dignity 
has been created in the dining-room by replac- 
ing the old painted furniture with graceful 
Duncan Phyfe sideboards, tables, and chairs 
in mahogany, which are in keeping with the 
high ceilings and paneled woodwork; the 
light on the glassed-in porch is now pleas- 
antly softened by Venetian blinds; and color 
and a sense of space have been introduced in 
the small dining-room through the use of a 
decorative scenic wall-paper. These changes, 
together with the painting and varnishing 
done during the summer, serve to make the 
Clubhouse a place where members from out 
of town will enjoy staying and will like to 
meet their friends. 

Members are reminded that rooms should 
be engaged in advance if possible, and also 
that guest cards may be obtained for friends. 


Association Calendar 


Oct. 5-6 Michigan State Meeting, Detroit 

Oct. 11-12 Wisconsin State Meeting, Mar- 
inette 

Oct. 11-13 Montana State Meeting, Billings 

Oct. 12-13 Ohio State Meeting, Columbus 

Oct.19 Committee on Educational Poli- 
cies, N. Y. C. 

Oct. 26-27 Texas State Meeting, Wichita 
Falls 

Nov. 9-11 Committee on Membership and 
Maintaining Standards, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dec. 3-5 Board of Directors, Washington, 
D.C. 

June 24-29 Biennial Convention, Los An- 
geles, California 


Fellowship Fund Bequest Received 

The contribution of the Denver Branch to 
the Fellowship Fund has been swelled by 
$1,000, the bequest of Olive I. Dawson, who 
before her death was a member of the branch 
and actively associated with its work for fel- 
lowships. Miss Dawson's death occurred in 
January, 1933, but final distribution of the 
estate was not made until June of this year. 

This is the first bequest to the Million Dol- 
lar Fellowship Fund. Such a legacy, by con- 
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tributing to the training of gifted women, is a 
definite means of advancing the position of 
women, and it is hoped that others will recog- 
nize the continuing service which may be 
rendered through a bequest to the Fund. 


New Branches 


Eight new branches have been organized 
since the June issue of the JourNAL: 


Iowa — Storm Lake, Tipton 
Kansas — Paola, Winfield 
Louistana — Alexandria 
Mic#ican — Midland 
Minnesota — Virginia 
Nesraska — Peru 

New Jersgy — Morristown 
New York — Plattsburg 
Vircinia — Wythe County 


The total number of branches in the associa- 
tion is now 637. 


En Famille 

- The real news of the summer at Headquar- 
ters was the arrival of little Lewis Brunauer, 
on July 31. His mother, Dr. Esther Caukin 
Brunauer, after taking a few weeks’ leave to 
initiate her young son into the ways of a 


baby who has the whole child development 
program of the A.A.U.W. to live up to, is 
now back at her post as A.A.U.W. research 
associate in international education. 


A Reminder of Aids for Research 


When the comment is made that women do 
not receive a proportionate share of the fellow- 
ships open to both men and women which are 
offered by various organizations encouraging 
research, the usual answer is that well-quali- 
fied women do not apply. This situation, if it 
exists, should be remedied, and women schol- 
ars who desire aid for advanced work are 
reminded that fellowships and grants in aid 
are offered by the American Council of Learned 
Societies, 907 Fifteenth Street, Washington, 
D. C.; by the Social Science Research Council, 
230 Park Avenue, New York City; and the 
National Research Council, 21st Street and 
Constitution Avenue, Washington, D. C. 
Inquiries should be made at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. 

The most complete list of fellowships avail- 
able in this country is given in Fellowships and 
Other Aid for Advanced Work (1930: Institute of 
Women’s Professional Relations, Greensboro, 
North Carolina, $1.00). A cumulative supple- 


ment brings the information up to date 
through 1933 (price, 50 cents), and a second 
supplement has been issued for 1934 (price, 25 
cents). 

For information on graduate opportunities 
abroad, see the description of the International 
Federation of University Women’s publica- 
tion, page 57 of this Journat. A list of aids 
for American students abroad is given in Fel- 
lowships and Scholarships Open to American Stu- 
dents for Study in Foreign Countries (Institute of 
International Education, 2 West 45th Street, 
New York City; 25 cents). 


Advice about Student Aid 


Few young students seeking help in getting 
through school or colleges have any means of 
knowing what scholarships are available, or 
how they measure up to the requirements for 
various forms of aid. To meet this need, a non- 
profit service organization, the Institute of 
Student Aid, has been established. The Insti- 
tute has no funds to administer, but seeks to 
maintain a master file of all known scholar- 
ships and other forms of assistance to students. 
It will inform a student where to apply, and 
when, and will check his qualifications for 
aid. This consultation service is offered at a 
small fee which covers approximately half the 
cost. 

Membership in the Institute is open to 
counselors, and institutions as well as in- 
dividuals are invited to become patrons. Dr. 
Douglas W. Mackenzie, president emeritus of 
Hartford Seminary Foundation, is chairman 
of the committee in charge, and Dr. John H. 
Finley, associate editor of the New York 
Times, is a member of the Board. 

A.A.U.W. branches, while concentrating 
their efforts on raising fellowships, are often 
keenly aware of the need of some younger stu- 
dent in the community. In such cases, the 
Institute of Student Aid may be able to sug- 
gest a source of assistance. 

Inquiries should be addressed to the Insti- 
tute at Lakeville, Connecticut. 


A Consulting Service in Vocational Guidance 


Educators concerned with problems of oc- 
cupational adjustment will be interested to 
know of the services available to them 
through the National Occupational Con- 
ference, which provides for educational insti- 
tutions, libraries, and other interested or- 
ganizations, a consulting service regarding 
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the theory and practice of vocational guid- 
ance, and the results of research in occupa- 
tional adjustment. Upon request, a staff officer 
of the Conference will visit local institutions 
for consultation regarding the organization 
of work designed to contribute to the better 
occupational adjustment of more than one 
person. In connection with such visits the 
local institution is asked only to defray the 
necessary expenses. No charge is made for any 
assistance which can be given by mail. The 
work of the Conference does not include coun- 
seling with individuals regarding their per- 
sonal occupational problems. 

A number of mimeographed bulletins on 
occupational guidance problems are issued 
free of charge, and the Conference distributes 
other publications at cost, or less. Inquiries 
should be addressed to the National Occupa- 
tional Conference, 522 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 


Latin American Center and Library 


The Council on Inter-American Relations, 
Inc., has established a Latin American Center 
and Library in New York City at 67 Broad 
Street. As announced in the May News Bulletin 
of the Institute of International Education, 
the center is intended as ‘‘a friendly rendez- 
vous, cultural center, and information bureau 
for North, Central, and South Americans.”’ 
The library will include official gazettes and 
other public documents of the Latin American 
governments, telephone and city directories, 
up-to-date files of all the principal Latin 
American newspapers, current magazines, and 
travel information. A competent working 
staff, speaking Spanish, Portuguese, and Eng- 
lish, will undertake to supply without charge 
information about any phase of inter-Ameri- 
can commerce or culture. 

The Council on Inter-American Relations, 
formed in 1930, as part of its program of fos- 
tering better relations between the Americas 
has been instrumental in making available, 
through the Institute of International Educa- 
tion, a number of fellowships in the United 
States for advanced Latin American students. 


New Peace Societies 


Two new peace societies have recently come 
into being, the International Society and the 
World Peace Federation. Both are based upon 
the idea of developing a public opinion for 
peace which shall be so strong that govern- 
ments will not dare to go to war. 

The World Peace Federation, organized by 
Francis Lederer, has chosen the method of a 
referendum on war and peace as a way to real- 
ize the ideal of a peaceful world. Its headquar- 
ters are 6715 Hollywood Boulevard, Holly- 
wood, California. Membership entails no 
financial obligation, either for dues or for as- 
sessments. The members must pledge their 
moral support of the aims of the society, 
however. 

The International Society urges world-wide 
acceptance of the following principles ‘‘in 
order that war by governments may be 
changed to peace by peoples’’: 

1. No armed intervention by one nation in the 

affairs of another. 

2. Non-recognition of territorial gains or special 
advantages realized by force. 

. Settlement of differences among nations by 
recognized peaceful means — arbitration and 
conciliation. 

. Progressive reduction of armaments and their 
resulting tax burdens on the peoples of the 
world. 

The International Society proposes to sup- 
port international gatherings of all kinds, 
exchanges of students and teachers — in short, 
human, personal contacts. It holds that one 
practical approach to peace would be a League 
of American Nations, demonstrating the prac- 
ticability of international understanding and 
cooperation. The president of the Interna- 
tional Society is Charles F. Tuttle, and the 
headquarters, 347 Madison Avenue, New York 
City. There are various classes of membership, 
from associate at $3.00 per year to patron, at 
$100 per year. Membership entitles the holder 
to special privileges in the way of reduced 
prices on certain books, letters of introduction 
in foreign countries, and admission to func- 
tions of organizations with which the Society 
has reciprocal arrangements. 
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Since 1929 through the gifts of individuals, or of units, and through interest accumulating on the above- 
mentioned endowment funds, eleven fellowships have been awarded — two international, nine national. 
These fellowships were the direct result of activity for the Fellowship Crusade, and have been included 
with the other fellowships annually offered for award by the national Association. 
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Fellowships Available, 1935-36 


The fellowships for 1935-36 for which application should be made to the American Associa- 
tion of University Women are listed below. Application must reach the national Headquarters 
by December 1, 1934. Complete information regarding these fellowships is given in a leaflet, 
Fellowships Announcement, which may be obtained by writing to the secretary of the Committee 
on Fellowship Awards, 1634 I Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Sarah Berliner Research and Lecture Fel- 
lowship. — Open to American women, holding 
the Ph.D. or D.Sc. degree, or having an equivalent 
preparation, who give promise of distinction. This 
fellowship may be awarded as a fellowship for re- 
search only ($1,200); or a docentship ($1,500), the 
holder of which shall have arranged to combine re- 
search with the giving of one or more courses of 
university lectures. 


Margaret E. Maltby Fellowship. — Open to 
women having a degree in arts, science, or literature, 
and showing promise of distinction. $1,500. 


Latin American Fellowship.— Open to 
women who are nationals of the Latin American re- 
publics, at least twenty-one years of age, having the 
equivalent of a college education in the universities 
or best normal schools of their countries, and a 
sufficient knowledge of English to study in this 
country profitably. For advanced study in the United 
States in preparation for some form of public service. 
$1,500. 


A.A.U.W. International Fellowship. — Open 
to all members of associations belonging to the 
International Federation of University Women. 
For research at an approved university or institution 
in some country other than that of the holder. 
$1,500. 


Dorothy Bridgman Atkinson Fellowship. — 
Open to women from any section of the country who 
have completed at least one year of graduate work in 
arts, science, or literature; all qualifications being 
equal, preference will be given to a candidate from 
the Northwest Central Section. For study in science, 
literature, or the arts. $1,500. 


Alice Freeman Palmer Memorial Fellow- 
ship. — Open to women having the Ph.D. or D.Sc. 
degree, and presenting evidence of subsequent dis- 
tinctive accomplishment in research. For research. 
$1,500. 


Fellowship Crusade National Fellowship. 
— Open to women residing in the United States and 
to American women residing abroad, for graduate 
study or research. To be awarded only to one who 
gives promise of distinction in the subject to which 
she has devoted herself. $1,500. 


A.A.U.W. Fellowship Crusade Interna- 
tional Fellowship.— Open to women of all 


countries belonging to the International Federation 
of University Women, who give promise of distinc- 
tion in their chosen field. For graduate study or re- 
search. $1,500. 


Mary Pemberton Nourse Memorial Fellow- 
ship. — Open to women who have a B.A. degree or 
its equivalent, and have completed at least two years 
of graduate study tending toward public health 
work or two years of practical work in the public 
health field. For work along the lines of public 
health. $2,000. 


Anna C. Brackett Memorial Fellowship. — 
Open to any woman having a degree in arts, science, 
or literature, who intends to make teaching her 
profession. In general, preference is given to appli- 
cants who have had successful experience in teaching 
and have completed at least two years of graduate 
study, and who give promise of success in teaching. 
$1,000. 


Alpha Omicron Pi Fellowship. — Open to 
women having a degree in arts, science, or literature, 
and showing promise of distinction. $1,000. 


International Senior Fellowship. — (Of- 
fered by the International Federation of University 
Women.) Open to members of associations belong- 
ing to the International Federation of University 
Women, preferably not more than forty-five years of 
age, who have done independent research. For work 
in language and literature (classical and modern), 
law and economics, history (including archaeology), 
philosophy (not including psychology) and theol- 
ogy, in some country other than that of the holder. 
£250. 


Spanish Fellowship. — Open to members of 
associations belonging to the International Federa- 
tion of University Women, having sufficient knowl- 
edge of Spanish for work in Spain. For advanced 
study or research in science, history, philosophy, 
literature, or art, in Spain. 4,000 pesetas. 


International Residential Scholarship at 
Crosby Hall. — (Offered by the British Federation 
of University Women.) Open to members of associa- 
tions belonging to the International Federation of 
University Women. For research or other post- 
graduate work in science or arts in London, the 
holder to be in residence at Crosby Hall. £100. 





THE INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION 


Meeting of the Council 


Braving political uncertainties and the in- 
creasing complications of foreign travel, the 
Council of the International Federation of 
University Women met in Budapest, Hungary, 
from August 30 to September 5. The Council, 
which is composed of the officers of the Fed- 
eration and one delegate from each national 
association, corresponds to a board of direc- 
tors, carrying on the business between con- 
ferences. President Meta Glass represented the 
American Association of University Women 
on the Council. The other Americans present 
were Dean Virginia Gildersleeve, convener of 
the Conference Committee, and Miss Valentine 
Chandor, a member of the Committee for the 
International Interchange of Secondary School 
Teachers. A concise report of the action taken 
by the Council was brought on the wings of 
the international postal service, arriving just 
in time for this issue of the Journat. A fuller 
account of the meeting, with its background 
and highlights, may be expected at a future 
date. 

The International Federation of University 
Women, in common with all international 
societies interested in the contemporary scene, 
has been caught in the current that seems to be 
tearing all of our political, economic, and so- 
cial institutions from their moorings. Two 
developments of recent years come especially 
close to the I.F.U.W. — the movement for the 
totalitarian state with its dictation of every 
phase of individual life, and the wave of anti- 
feminism. The latter not only affects the lives 
and opportunities of individual members of 
national associations of university women, 
but also raises barriers to the effective work of 
these organizations. The influence of the 
fascist movement is felt most strikingly in the 
case of Germany, where racial issues are in- 
volved; but even where no discrimination is 


exercised against individual members an asso- 
ciation of university women in a fascist coun- 
try can function only as an organ of the state 
and can work out no independent program. 
Taking cognizance of the tendency toward 
discrimination against individuals on grounds 
other than the character of their academic 
training, and of the existence of a movement 
toward the totalitarian state, the Council 
voted to recommend to the next Conference the 
following amendment to the Constitution: 


Membership shall be open to National Federations 
or Associations of University Women whose aims 
are consistent with those of the I.F.U.W. and which 
are approved by the Council. Only one Federation or 
Association in each country shall be approved. No 
Federation or Association shal! be admitted or re- 
tained as a member of the I.F.U.W. which debars 
qualified university women from membership by 
reason of their race, religion, or political opinions. 


On the German situation specifically, the 
Council — 


records that it has heard with great interest the 
statement of the German Councillor on the recent 
history of the German Federation and the rlans for 
its reorganization, and expresses to her its warm 
good wishes for her speedy success in rebuilding the 
association in such a way as to strengthen its rela- 
tions with the International Federation of University 
Women. 


On the subject of women’s réle in economic 
life, the Council adopted the following 
resolution: 


Considering the value of work accomplished by 
women in scholarship and scientific research, in the 
exercise of the liberal professions, in social work, in 
highly responsible administrative posts and gener- 
ally in the departments of public life; 

and considering that since paid work by women is 
an integral part of our modern economic organiza- 
tion, to revert to forms of social organization of a 
by-gone age will afford no effective solution of the 
present economic crisis; 
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and considering that unemployment is due not toa 
shortage of work available but principally to eco- 
nomic complications, for which the remedy cannot 
be found in limitation of opportunities for work by 
individuals, but rather in international cooperation 
through which alone a solution of the problem can 
be reached; 

the International Federation of University Women 
strongly deprecates the tendency increasingly evi- 
dent in the majority of countries by new regulations 
to debar women from careers for which they are well 
qualified, whether on grounds of sex or marriage. 
It considers that such regulations are inimical to the 
family which is itself the foundation of society; 

and desires to affirm its profound conviction that 
it is only by permitting and encouraging women to 
play a full and responsible part in the intellectual life 
of their country that the civilization and the pros- 
perity of future generations may be developed on a 
sound basis of general understanding and enlighten- 
ment. 


The business of the Council was not all con- 
cerned with great world movements, however, 
and the delegates found time to attend to the 
machinery of the organization and to improve 
its manner of functioning in some details. For 
example, it was decided to recommend to the 
next Conference a constitutional amendment 
permitting the convenor of a committee to 
serve no more than two consecutive terms, and 
establishing the principle of rotation in com- 
mittee memberships. An improved procedure 
for putting resolutions before the Conference 
was agreed upon. The British Federation of 
University Women was approved as trustee of 
the International Fellowships Fund, and it 
was decided that international fellowships 
would not be awarded to persons who have al- 
ready attained professorial standing except 
under special circumstances. 

At the Edinburgh Conference in 1932 the in- 
vitation of the German Federation of Univer- 


sity Women to hold the 1936 Conference in 
Berlin was accepted. Subsequent events have 
made it impossible to carry out this plan, and 
the Budapest Council decided that the next 
Conference should be held in Poland. This 
will be welcome news to anyone who has ever 
attended an international meeting in Warsaw 
and knows from personal experience the hospi- 
table talents of the Poles. 


British Fellow at Connecticut 


In the announcement of the award of the 
Rose Sidgwick Fellowship for 1934-35, which 
appeared in the June JourNnat, there was an 
error in naming the college in this country at 
which the recipient is to work. Dr. Lucy 
Boyd of Glasgow, the successful candidate, 
will carry on her research at Connecticut Col- 
lege, New London, and at the University of 
Chicago. 


International Fellowships for Research 


The International Federation of University 
Women has performed a useful service in pub- 
lishing a 1934 edition of A List of International 
Fellowships for Research — a revision and am- 
plification of the earlier edition. Fellowships 
listed are for the most part those available for 
post-graduate research and are to be pursued 
in foreign countries. Opportunities open to 
both men and women are included. Fellow- 
ships available only to American graduates 
are not given, as a complete list of such fellow- 
ships and scholarships is published by the 
Institute of International Education, 2 West 
45th Street, New York. 

Copies of the List of International Fellowships 
for Research may be secured at 2 shillings each, 
from the Internationa] University Women, 


Crosby Hall, Cheyne Walk, London, S. W. 3. 





* MISCELLANY + 


An Organ for the New Social Viewpoint in 
Education. — The growing group of educators 
who believe that inherited social institutions 
are inadequate for today’s demands and that 
education must play a significant part in re- 
shaping them, are now to have an organ in the 
new periodical announced for October, The 
Social Frontier. The new journal, it is stated, 
is intended to provide a medium in which 
the conflicting social attitudes of today can 
be critically examined from the educational 
point of view. The importance of this new 
venture and the stimulating character of 
the criticism to be expected are indicated by the 
fact that the magazine is to be edited by Pro- 
fessor George S. Counts, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, and among the members 
of the Board of Directors are William H. Kil- 
patrick (chairman), Harold F. Clark, John 
Dewey, Alvin Johnson, E. C. Lindeman, Lois 
Hayden Meek, Harold Rugg, and Goodwin 
Watson. The Social Frontier will be published 
monthly during the school year on a coopera- 
tive, non-profit basis. Subscriptions at $2.00 
may be sent to 66 West 88th Street, New York 
City. 

Facts about Child Labor.— A.A.U.W. 
groups working for ratification of the Child 
Labor Amendment by their legislatures will 
find useful information in the revised bulletin, 
Child Labor, Facts and Figures, issued by the 
U. S. Children’s Bureau (Publication 197; 
price 10 cents from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C.). While the 
picture has been somewhat altered by the child 
labor provisions in codes adopted since this 
bulletin was written, the codes are temporary 
measures, and the situation which is described 
remains to be met. The bulletin includes lists 
of reading references. 

Effective arguments will also be found in an 
article by Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of 


Agriculture, which appeared in the July issue 
of The Country Home. Secretary Wallace writes 
to allay the fears of those who have been led 
by opponents of the proposed Child Labor 
Amendment to believe that this measure 
would interfere with the work children do 
about the home farm. Reprints of the article, 
which is entitled, ‘‘The Bugaboos of Child 
Labor," may be secured from the National 
Child Labor Committee, 419 Fourth Avenue, 
New York. 

A Service Bulletin in Parent Education. — 
A bi-monthly service bulletin, entitled Parent 
Education, has been inaugurated by the Na- 
tional Council of Parent Education, 60 East 
42nd Street, New York City, to serve as a 
clearing-house for members of the professions 
whose work includes some phase of education 
in family life and parenthood. Its purpose is to 
keep individuals posted as to significant events 
and ideas in the parent education field and to 
serve as a means of communication between 
different groups concerned with this subject. 
The Publications Committee consists of Louise 
Stanley, chairman; Kathryn McHale, William 
E. Blatz, Harry C. Munro, and Flora Rose. 
Published primarily for affiliates of the Coun- 
cil, the bulletin is available by subscription to 
libraries and individuals ineligible for affilia- 
tion. (Price, $1.00 for 6 issues.) 

Nationa) Education Week. — The theme 
for the fourteenth annual American Education 
Week, November 5-11, is to be Educating for 
Tomorrow. This year the opportunity offered 
by Education Week for calling attention to the 
needs and purposes of our public schools is 
particularly welcome. The National Educa- 
tion Association, which with the United States 
Office of Education and the American Legion 
sponsors this observance, has prepared plans 
for day-by-day programs carrying out this 
year's theme; and helps in the way of sugges- 
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tions for programs, material for interpreting 
education, and publicity aids, may be obtained 
from the Division of Publications, National 
Education Association, Washington, D. C. 

Bureau of Home Economics. — An excel- 
lent concise summary of the various services of 
the Bureau of Home Economics, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture (one of the federal offices 
whose support is urged by the A.A.U.W.) is to 
be found in Research in the Consumers’ Interest, 
by Edith Rockwood. This pamphlet, issued by 
the National League of Women Voters, also 
lists the Bureau publications for consumer use, 
and the appropriations of the Bureau year by 
year. (10 cents from the League of Women 
Voters, Washington, D. C.) 

Rural Education Supplemented by Library 
Service. — Branches interested in rural educa- 
tion and library facilities will find useful mate- 
rial in Countrywide Library Service, by Ethel M. 
Fair. This compilation, published by the Amer- 
ican Library Association, shows how library 
books are actually broadening the horizons of 
those who live on farms or in villages, aiding 
agricultural extension programs and work of 
all rural organizations, and making school in- 
struction more effective. It also gives valuable 
suggestions for future organization of library 
programs to be carried on in rural communi- 
ties. It may be ordered from 520 North Michi- 
gan Avenue, Chicago. (Price, $2.50.) 

Opportunities in Dentistry. — An impor- 
tant new occupational monograph is that on 
Dentistry: Its Professional Opportunities, issued 
in February 1934 by the Institute of Women's 
Professional Relations Corder from the Insti- 
tute, Greensboro, North Carolina, 126 pages, 
$1.00). 

The bulletin was prepared by Chase Going 
Woodhouse and Ruth Schiffman with the 
cooperation of the Association of American 
Women Dentists and the National Association 
of Altrusa Clubs. It includes chapters on the 
history of dentistry, education for dentistry, 
the practice of dentistry, women in dentistry, 
the denta] hygienist, dental assistant, and 
dental technician. The study shows that den- 
tistry offers many opportunities to the quali- 
fied woman for satisfying work, for reasonable 
rewards, and for social service. It points out 
that, from present indications, a more effec- 
tive demand for health services may be ex- 
pected and an enlarging of the scope of the 
dentist’s preventive work into areas especially 
suitable for women. 


A Guide Book for Foreign Students. — 
A revised handbook for the guidance of for- 
eign students in this country was issued this 
spring by the Institute of International Educa- 
tion, 2 West 45th Street, New York City. The 
Guide Book for Foreign Students in the United 
States contains useful information for Ameri- 
can students as well as those from other coun- 
tries: a brief survey of the education systems 
in this country; requirements for undergrad- 
uate and graduate study (with foreign equiva- 
lents); an account of schools for professional 
study; and essential items on the cost of living, 
travel, and immigration regulations. (25 
cents.) 

The Deans of Women Bulletin. — The Bul- 
letin of the National Association of Deans of 
Women, after appearing for eight years in 
mimeographed sheets, advanced in the May 
issue to printed form. The new format is 
convenient and attractive, and the May issue 
contains, in addition to the news notes of the 
Association, contributions from college and 
high school directors of physical education on 
various phases of the question of athletics for 
girls. 

Agencies Working for the Education of 
Adults. —One hundred and twenty-five na- 
tional agencies in the United States working 
for the civic, social, moral, and religious edu- 
cation of adults are listed in A Directory of 
Agencies Working with and for Adults. The Direc- 
tory, issued by the International Council of 
Religious Education, 203 North Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago, describes briefly the type of 
work done by each agency, and the specific 
contribution each seeks to make toward adult 
welfare. (Price, 50 cents.) 

New Alumni Reading Lists. — One of the 
best of the reading lists which have come to 
our attention is that prepared for its alumni 
by the University of Michigan and published 
this past June under the title, Alumni Reading 
Lists: Second Series. The lists, well annotated, 
relate to two hundred subjects — hobbies, 
sports, and recreations, as well as topics of 
more serious import. So popular was the first 
series issued in 1931, that justification was felt 
for the publication of this completely new 
work, in which most of the lists cover subjects 
not to be found in the first volume. Alumni 
Reading Lists is an attractively printed, paper- 
covered book of 209 pages; it may be secured 
from the Bureau of Alumni Relations of the 
University for $1.25. The price of the earlier 
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volume, with which it may be used as a sup- 
plement, is $1.00; the price of the two, $2.00. 
This publication is a substantial example of 
the efforts that some institutions are making 
to continue educational relations with their 
graduates, and to provide educational guid- 
ance and sustenance for all college graduates. 

Good-will Material for the Lower Grades. 
— To fill the need for material which will 
help teachers of the lower grades in promoting 
international peace and good will, two collec- 
tions of material have been prepared by the 
Women's International League for Peace and 
Freedom, one packet for use in the grades from 
sixth to junior high school, and a similar 
packet for use in kindergarten and elementary 
grades. Orders should be sent to the Women’s 


International League, Attention of Mrs. Todd 
Daniel, 1924 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
The price is 50 cents a packet, and the 
order should clearly state which packet is 
desired. 

Some new plays, adapted to various grades, 
are available for 15 cents each, postpaid. 

Study of William E. Leonard. — Miss Clara 
Leiser, author of Jean de Reszke and the Great 
Days of Opera, is writing a biographical and 
critical study of William Ellery Leonard and 
his work, and wishes to communicate with 
anyone who has known him or has informa- 
tion pertinent to her study. Miss Leiser is 
proceeding with Professor Leonard's full per- 
mission. Her address is: 7 Park Ave., New 
York City. 








FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


For the year ending May 31, 1934 


BALANCE SHEET 

AssETs 
Cash and cash advances. . 
ee re 
General Fund........ 
General Reserve Fund. . 
General Fellowship 
So aioe Rate 
Anna C. Brackett Me- 
morial Fund....... 
Alice Freeman Palmer 
Memorial Fund..... 
Julia C. G. Piatt Me- 
morial Fund....... 
Rose Sidgwick Memo- 
rial Fund........<.: 
Sarah Berliner Research 
and Lecture Fellow- 
i ee 
Million Dollar Fellow- 
ship Fead......... 


$ 10,492.21 
13,568.73 


17,831.17 
9,605.98 
13,734.66 
6,500.98 


10,510.88 


34,013.13 
223,420.18 
Real estate—original 


Furniture, fixtures, and 
alterations—original 
ES a6 es cae e A ew 

Special Trust Funds..... 

Accounts Receivable: Ed- 
ucational Publications 
Revolving Fund...... 


LIABILITIES 
Mortgages of Record but 
LAQGUIGMIOGD.. ..5..65000:0: 
Capital Account........ 
General Fund.......... 
Depreciation Account... 
Educational Publications 
— Special Contribution 
International Publications 
— Special Contribution 
International Publications 
Revolving Fund...... 
Suspense Account....... 
General Reserve Fund ... 
General Fellowships 
WUE So ois ocnee as 
Special Fellowships Fund 
oe Fs no 56 sssee 


$ 68,278. 
339,677. 


165,000. 


50,292. 
131,200. 
715. 


$755,163.83 


$131,200. 
215,292. 
20,632. 
10,000. 


sie. 
40. 
30. 


2,035. 
15,022. 


30,596 


11 
92 


00 


56 


00 
24 
22 
00 


82 
00 
85 


00 
77 


.69 


75,010.32 


Special Fellowships Fund 
— Revenue.......... 
Million Dollar Fellowship 
Fund: 
International......... 
ee 


$ 85,395.60 
152,427.36 
7,358.14 


$ 5,968. 


245,181. 


3,781 


$755,163. 


CASH RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES 


June 1, 1933 to May 31, 1934 


Receipts 
General Fund 

General dues @ $1.75..... 
Journat subscriptions...... 
Journat advertising.............. 
CO GE csc ckcinrnccannccin 
Affiliated alumnae dues........... 
NE ont Cina canis sediaten 
Interest and miscellaneous......... 
A.A.U.W. Histery......... esac oa 
Educational Publications — Special 
RMR 5 cbs ceccedanee . 
Educational Publications — Revolv- 
Ns cies mantener dukes 
International Publications — Revolv- 
CRE diss ssdenccmine nek carne 


Headquarters Building Accounts 
ie CO EI aig kk Kae aioe dine ts 
Room receipts........ braved seit 
MN a th btemiee hugeeeerd i 


Miscellaneous 
Suspense Account...........--00:- 
Transmittal Account........ 
Life memberships........... 
Reserve Account.......... ; 
Fellowship Funds 
General fellowships at 25 cents..... 
General fellowships — other reve- 


Refunds on committee expense. ..... 
Special fellowships 
Million Dollar Fellowship Fund — 
POMS 595,60 cnancsusn rates 
Million Dollar Fellowship Fund — 
a SN AGana ae cstce neat 


3,253. 


10,114 


857. 


10,070. 


615 
10 


8,502. 
23,483. 


7,260. 


24 


83 


t2 


89 


a 
93 
.20 
7 
.07 
.98 
.00 


.50 
98 


41 
30 


25 


62 
10 
87 
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Million Dollar Fellowship Fund — 
Revenues on General Units...... $ 1,947.20 
The Institute of Women's Professional Re- 
lations 8,241.18 
$167,949.32 
20,953.15 


Tora Receipts 
Bavance May 31, 1933 


$188,902. 47 


ExpENDITURES 


General Association Budget 

Expenses of general officers and sec- 

tional directors .05 
Committee on Membership and 

Maintaining Standards ‘ I 
Legislative Committee............ .10 
Committee on Selection for Oxford. . .50 
Educational Policies Committee... . .63 
Joint Committee on Interchange of 

Teachers ao 
Fine Arts Committee .48 
Dues to the International Federation 

of University Women .00 
Other organizations oo .00 
Educational Program 
Headquarters Ofice..........6.0008 ; .50 
WPCASUIES BOUICE « c:6ieicincce 30 - 35 
International Program 75 
Publication of the JourNaL........ am 

37 

Office supplies, printing, postage, etc. aa 
Entertainment fund 15 
Contingencies and miscellaneous... . .98 
Refunds 93 


Torat Generat AcTIVITIES........ $ 62,335.70 


$ 3,582.16 


Fellowship Campaign Expense 


National Headquarters 
Room service 
Taxes and insurance 
Equipment for rooms 
Repairs and upkeep 
Refunds 


8,000.00 
2,839.26 
1,061.26 
2,124.66 

3.98 


Tota Nationat Heapquarrers.... $ 14,029.16 


Fellowships 
General Fund Fellowships: 
A.A.U.W. European Fellowship. . 
A.A.U.W. International Fellow- 


1,500.00 


1,500.00 
1,500.00 
1,500.00 


Latin American Fellowship 

Margaret E. Maltby Fellowship. . 
Special Fellowships: 

Sarah Berliner Research and Lec- 


ture Fellowship 1,500.00 


Alice Freeman Palmer Memorial 
Fellowship 

Anna C. Brackett Memorial Fel- 
lowship 

Mary Pemberton Nourse Memorial 
Fellowship 

Alpha Omicron Pi 

Dorothy Bridgman Atkinson, North- 
west Central Sectional Fellowship 


1,500.00 
1,000.00 


2,000.00 
1,000.00 


1,500.00 
$ 14,500.00 


594.42 
10.10 


Fellowship committee expense 
Refunds on committee expense 
Tora FeELLowsuHirs $ 15,104.52 
Miscellaneous Accounts 
Educational Publications — Special 
Contribution 
Educational Publications — Revolv- 


International Publications — Revolv- 


Suspense Account 

Transmittal Account 

Securities purchased 

General refunds and miscellaneous. . 


Torat MisceELLaNgzous 


The Institute of Women's Professional Re- 
lations $ 9,142.87 
$120,624 . 36 
68,278.11 


$188,902.47 


Mrs. A. Ross Hitt, Treasurer 


July 14, 1934 
The Board of Directors, 
American Association of University Women, 
Washington, D. C. 
MespaMEs: 

We have audited the books and records of the 
American Association of University Women for the 
fiscal year ended May 31, 1934, the scope of our 
engagement covering primarily the accountability of 
your Treasurer to the Association. 

We hereby certify that all monies received accord- 
ing to the records were supported by duplicate re- 
ceipts and deposited in bank and all expenditures 
substantiated by approved vouchers. Details of the 
Trust Funds as taken from certificates prepared by the 
Trustees are presented in our formal report. 

Respectfully, 
(Signed) Batt, Brum & Co. 
Certified Public Accountants 





